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[ROM the time Mr. Locke prov- 
1 ed that there were no innate 
principles, or rules to direct the actions 
of men, imprinted on the mind, 
raſte, morality, and conſcience were 
ſuppoſed by many perſons of learning, 
particularly by all the conſiſtent fol- 
lowers of the modern philoſophy, to 
have no determined foundation in na- 
ture, but cuſtom, or elſe the apparent 

intereſts of men, diſcovered by inveſ- 
tigation and compariſon of effects. 

There appeared in that philoſophy but 
one common firſt motive, or ſource of 
A 2 deter- 
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determination and action to man and 
brute; and the human divine mind 
was only conſidered, as endued with 
a greater capacity, or with a ſupe- 
riority in degree, but not in kind, Of 
_ theſe conſequences, ſcepticiſm, infide- 
lity, and materialiſm, made advan- 


tages, which probably Mr. Locke did 


not foreſee; or could not, conſiſtent 
with his general hypotheſis, avoid. 


| Although it be demonſtrable, that 


man has no innate rules of actions im- 


printed on his memory, yet can we 


agree, that he has no innate feeling 


of the ſacred character of truth and 
rectitude of heart, no ſenſe of beauty, 


no infelt diſtinction between the baſe 
and the generous, which ought by 


philoſophers to be ſubſtituted to the 
innate principles which Mr. Locke 
| | Rl 
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- juſtly diſcarded ? The uniformity of 


the judgments of mankind throughout 
all ages, and the ſtrong involuntary ſen- 
timents we all feel in the preſence of 
virtue and beauty, prove that we have 
ſome ſtandard of approbation in the 
mind; and that for want of acknowledg- 
ing it publickly, there is an hiatus or 
chaſm left in philoſophy, thro' which 
infidelity, ever reſtleſs, and ever ſeek- 
ing for ſecurity, creeps into ſeeming 


ſafety and peace. 


In the following lines, I attempt to 
ſhew ſeveral taſtes that grow up with 


the human mind, and are found in 


every part of the ſpecies that are not 
evidently imperfect. To this general 
propoſition in the firſt edition of Clio, 
was objected, The variety of mens opinions 


and taſtes, copied from Locke and 
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Mandeville, in order to prove that 
men have no fixed taſte or direction 
of mind. The critic evidently had 
not an idea of the nature of evidence 
or proof, for even allowing his excep- 
tions to be good, he ought only to 
conclude that there were limits to the 
natural taſtes of men; for indiſputably 
if the inſtances I produced of taſte be 
univerſal, then mankind have ſo far 
a fixed univerſal taſte, The method, 
and indeed the only method of over- 
turning my poſition is, to ſhew that 
the inſtances I produce of univerſal 
taſte are not in truth common to all 
ages and nations; or that, although 
they be univerſal, yet that men came 
by ſome other means to agree to them, 
and not by mere natural ſentiment. 
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4 The ohjection I juſt mentioned, 
8 i me in this edition to make 
the diſtinction between things that 

pleaſe us by their native beauty, and 
1 thoſe other objects that are naturally 

1 indifferent or diſguſting; and yet that 

come into value and reputation on ac- 
count of an aſſociation they happen 

to be in with original beauty, I will 
take this opportunity of adding a re- 
flection or two, to what is ſaid on this 
ſubje& in the body of the work. The 
partition made by this diſtinction ob- 
viouſly accounts for, and reconciles, 
the remarkable ſtedfaſtneſs of the judg- 
ments of men in all ages in ſome mat- 
ters, and the ſtrange fluctuation in 
their judgments concerning other mat- 
ters. Objects poſſeſſed of native or 
| unborrowed beauty taken ſeparately, 
f always pleaſe us, while our organs are 
„ not 
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in indiſpoſed ; but the eſteem men 
ſometimes have for things naturally 
indifferent or diſguſting, is only acci- 
dental, and their judgments concern- 
ing them muſt- change, as the mode or 
faſnion of aſſociation varies. The ori- 

ginal cauſe of uniting ideas that are 
found ſo cloſely connected as not to be 
eaſily ſeparated, is often unknown; 
and in ſuch caſe, people are aſtray 
about the principle that guides their 
preferences. If we could trace the 

beginnings of aſſociations, we ſhould 
no doubt be able to point out the 
means by which the ſeveral fantaſtic . 
modes of beauty came into eſteem, as 
clearly as perſons acquainted with 
hiſtory can tell us, why a neck a little 
awry was graceful in the camp of 
Alexander, and why a prominent 
W petticoat was a genteel part of 
dreſs 
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| dreſs in the court of our virgin Eliza- 
8 


Now, if agreeable to the import of 
this little diſcourſe, man without in- 
nate principles or rules of action im- 
printed on the mind, be enlightened 
and directed by innate ſentiments, or 
intellectual taſtes, then he has ſome 
fixed boundaries of judgment, ſome 
ſpring- heads of reaſoning he is ſingled 
out and diſtjnguiſhed from the brute 

by ſomething more than mere capa- 

city; he is born to involuntary appro- 
bations and duties, and the impor- 
tant philoſophy of human nature hath 
a ſettled firm foundation. I thought 
proper to mention this conſequence, 
that the matter here preſented to the 
public may be diſcuſſed with the at- 
tention and Accuracy it deſerves : my 
| general 
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general view is, that the human mind 
after being neglected by the modern 
philoſophy, may be reſtored to the 
rank due to its importance in learning, 
and that this rich and fruitful pro- 
vince may once more become the ob- 
ject of curioſity and enquiring genius. 


I added the dialogue at the end, be- 
cauſe I had a mind to make ſome re- 
flections on the influence the Chriſtian 

religion naturally has on the fine arts, 

and dialogue admits of rambling 
thoughts better than any other ſpecies. 
of writing. I am ſenſible, that in a 

converſation between a gentleman and 

a lady, witty things are generally ex- 
pected ; but my reader will not find a 
fingle on mot in this converſation. 
The Dean has no character, but that 
of a man who has attentively conſi- 
| | dered 
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dered human nature, and the genius 
of Chriſtianity; and Amelia is a lady 
of a very common character in life; 
ſhe is religious, an admirer of virtue, 
and a lover of liberty. I am not poſi- 
tive that my thoughts on ſociety and 
religion will not diſguſt ſeveral of my 
readers; but let me obſerve on my 

own behalf, that I did- not write for 
the croud. I offer my reflections to 
the few who are willing to beſtow a 
thought now and then on their own 
minds, and take a ſedate view of that 
picture, which it is the great art of 
life to hide from ourſelves, as well as 
from the world: if others read them, 
and take offence, I can't help it. 
Thoſe who require their paſſions to be 
flattered, may very will throw aſide 
this trifle; they have labourers enough 
| at 
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at work for them, gentle authors, 
who politely conſider the humour of 
the public before they write, and ne- 

ver put pen to paper before they cal- 

culate the number of their buyers. 


| I have nothing to add about the ex- 
ecution of the work, but to acknow- 
ledge its faults and imperfeCtions : it 
is often obſcure, either thro? brevity or 
an ill choice of expreſſion. The parts 
were wrote ſeparate and looſe, and 
they remain ſo ſtill; they appear yet 
to be only materials collected and 
thrown rudely together; conſequently 
they leave not on the mind the full 
ſtrong impreſſion of a ſingle whole and 
regular plan. If I be aſked why I did 
not digeſt them better? I anſwer, that 
1 am not obliged to do fo, while 1 
have 
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have other objects that require my 
time and attention. However imper- 
fect this little piece be, I think it of 
ſome value, which is a ſufficient apo- 
logy for publiſhing it. If I lay open 
my fields, I am not bound to im- 
prove them, although improvements 
would add conſiderably to the plea- 
ſure of the walk, and to the variety 
of the proſpect. | 
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DISCOURSE on TASTE, 


| Mapan, 


"HEN Thad the honour of. drinks 
ing tea with you a few days ago, 
2 ee read to you Rollin's Ge- 
neral Reflections upon what is called 
Good Taſte, ſome obſervations % made 
brought on a very lively and pleaſing con- 
verſation, in which you opened ſo many 
new proſpects to me upon our ſubject, 
that I had thoughts of reducing my ideas 
to writing while they continued freſh in 
my memory, and you were pleafed to ap- 
prove of that deſign. Rollin, you ob- 


= ferved, wrote for young ſtudents, and bis 


Principal view was to form a taſte for li- 
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terature, You very. gracefully, but in a 


manner I did not then perceive, led me to 


that taſte and elegance which diſtinguiſhes 
perſons politely educated, and particularly 


to the graces of your own ſex : the tranſi- 


tion, indeed, from the beauties of writing 
to the elegance and propriety diſplayed in 
poliſhed life, was not great: for the ſame 
ſimple original principles of taſte are com- 
mon to both, and are varied only accord- 
ing to characters and their ſituations, 
It is a happy circumſtance in my favour, 


that the ſubject itſelf, and your approba- 
tion of my attempt, confine my thoughts 
to you ;,I have no neceſſity, madam, of 


| invoking a muſe to inſpire me. 


'The taſte we ſpoke of may be defined, 


at large, a clear ſenſe of the noble, the 


beautiful, and the affecting, through na- 


ture and art. It diſtinguiſhes and ſelects, 


with unerring judgment, what is fine and 
graceful, from the mean and diſguſting ; 
D | and 
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and keeping a ſtrict and attentive eye on 
nature, never neglects her, but when na- 
ture herſelf is in diſgrace. 


7 


All our ſpecies that are perfect bring the 
firſt principles of taſte with them into the 
world. Rollin produces inſtances of uni- 
verſal taſte in muſic and painting: A 
concert, ſays he, that has all its parts well 
compoſed and well executed, both as 
to inſtruments and voices, pleaſes uni- 
verſally but if any diſcord ariſes, any ill 
tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſ- 
pleaſe even thoſe who are abſolutely igno- 
rant of muſic, They know not what it 
is that offends them, but they find ſome- 
what grating in it to their ears; and this 
proceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of har- 
mony implanted in them by nature. In 
like manner a fine picture charms and 
tranſports a ſpectator who has no idea of 
painting. Ak him what pleaſes him, and 
why it pleaſes him, and he cannot eaſily 

on give 
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give an account, or ſpecify che rel He 
ſon; but natural ſentiment works almoôſt 


the ſame effect in him, av art and uſe in 


Fun Jud ne 


Here you ſtopped me with a ry fats | 


tile and confounding objection, which 
became much ſtronger by your familiar 
and ſprightly manner of ſupporting it: 
though I did not then make = good figure 


in oppoſition to you, yet now I can ven- 


ture upon paper to enforce the prineiple 


I defended. Your objection was, That 


whatever pleaſes people forms to them a 
true and agreeable taſte; and that there- 
fore there is no ſuch thing as univerſal 
taſte in the beautiful, the ſublime, and 
the affecting; for that which pleaſes one 
perſon is often diſpleaſing to another: 


Who then can pretend to judge between 
mankind, ſince no ſentence pronounced in 
this caſe can alter the taſtes of men, or 
make that 3 to 4 perſon which 

diſ- 


ho, 
pF 
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 diſguſts bim, or the contrary? Though 


win have yet no watch books 
that treat on the nature of the human 
mind; yet it has often been made, very 
triumphantly, by writers of the greateſt 
reputation, and ſeems to require a more 
ſatisfactory ſolution than has hitherto ap- 
peared. It is no ſmall advantageto me, that 
the candour of your mind is not deſtroyed 
by what is often called learning. When 
I produce to you ſeveral well-known 
inſtances of univerſal invariable beauty, 
you will without heſitation agree with me 
that there is ſuch a thing: you will not 
contend, that mankind want a taſte for 
that which they all ali 


To . to a inſtances of 
this natural ſenſe : Every man, who is not 


zan idiot, has a taſte for truth; the moſt 
notoriou liar, on earth. when taken in a 


5 3 flalſhood 
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falſhoood which he hopes to evade, ſhall 
convince you of his own private unalter- 
able ſenſe by his n and excuſes. 


The kids thing hay be ſaid of grati- 
tude ; and though the virtue itſelf be rare, 
yet no one ever in earneſt acknowledged 
| himſelf to be ungrateful, or would wil- 
lingly bear that imputation ; which is ſuf- 
ficient evidence that the approbation of 
the virtue is univerſal. 


The applauſe we yield to generoſity, 
and our contempt of a very ſelfiſh diſpo- 
ſition, is not leſs general, though there 
ſeem to be ſome objections. Miſers have 
been known to praiſe as well as practiſe 
the moſt ſordid parſimony, and to con- 
demn generoſity ; but I believe, upon con- 
ſidering this matter cloſely, it will ap- 
pear that miſers, as well as others, have 
a ſenſe of the merit of generoſity ; and 
find fault with it in others only where it 

aftects 
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affects nearly or remotely their own in- 

tereſts, or becomes a reproach to them: 
they condemn liberality where it appears 
to them to laviſh beyond proper limits. 


The miſer admits the virtue equally with 


the generous, but his fears and ſuſpicions 
of future want make him confine it with- 
in a ſmall compaſs : he parts with his far- 


thing where a more generous perſon be- 


ſtows a ſhilling or a guinea ; yet this 
farthing extorted from him, is an indubit- 
able proof that he has fixed a ſenſe of 
liberality, though it be reſtrained by ſome 


mean and ſelfiſn conſiderations. 


Liberty is pleaſing, and confinement 


diſguſtful to every body. You can walk 


and breathe freely under a low cieling, 


- what then makes you prefer a loftier 


chamber ? What makes you, if the wea- 


ther permit, like the open air beſt, and 


chuſe to be bounded only by the horizon, 
1 B 4 1 that 
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that extends in proſpet as far as he eye 
ein reach ? 


1 


Novelty alſo hath its charms in a thou- 
fand inſtances, that wear away by fami- 
liarity. 


All ages and nations have agreed to * 
mire true wit; it is certain that witticiſm, 
| pun, mimickry, and buffoonery, have very 
often ſupplied the place of it with ap- 
plauſe; but when we conſider, that all 
people who make uſe of falſe wit, not- 
| withſtanding admire the true, and approve 
of it; that they put off the falſe wit al- 
ways under ſome reſemblance. or appear- 
ance of real wit ; and that thoſe who like 
it are impoſed upon juſt as men are who 
take counterfeit coin, becauſe it has the 
fame impreſſion with good money; and 
when we further obſerve, that thoſe very 
people who uſe falſe wit, as they i improve 
in | their taſte and ſenſe deſpiſe the falſe 
and 
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a adopt the true ; and that nothing 
fixes them in a habit of punning and buf - 
foonery, but an incurable ſtupidity, and 
an inability to act a higher part; we ſhall 
be obliged to confeſs, that true wit hath, 
its boundaries and marks which for ever 


diſtinguiſh it, . 


70 ſhall be obliged to fay ſomething 
of our. ſenſe of perſanal beauty here- 
after ; I ſhall here content myſelf with 
making the following obſervation : A 
perfect beauty always holds the ſuperi- 
ority in the eſteem of every one, over re- 
markable deformity. It is only when the 
degrees from deformity to beauty ap- 
proach to each other, or when beauties of 
different kinds. are compared who hold 
nearly the ſame degree, that we are con- 
fuſed and differ in opinion. The ſame. 
confuſion bappens in our taſte of ſweet 
and bitter; if the ſweets approach each 
ther, we cannot readily determine: 
| 902 but 
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but as beauty is compoſed by various prin- 


ciples, and is more complicated, we are 
proportionably in greater confuſion in our 


compariſons when the variations are not 
very remarkable, 


Grandeur of thought, or grandeur of 
objects, ſtrike us irreſiſtibly with ſurprize 


and delight, The Grecian and Roman 
hiſtories abound with ſplendid inſtances | 
of greatneſs of ſoul ; but I have no need 


to take you from your favourite poet Ho- 


mer on this head, whoſe Iliad is a con- 


tinued feries of elevating ſentiments, and 


of fublime images that force our admira- 


tion. Viſible objects of grandeur have a ſi- 
milar effect: a large river that throws itſelf 
down a precipice with unceaſing violence 


and thunder, never fails to raiſe a pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment in the beholders. A ſum- 
mer's evening ſky caſt over with lofty and 


irregular clouds, dipped in purple and 
gold, the ocean in ſtorms, and a broken 
 projipec? 
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proſpect of rocks and mountains irregu- 
larly piled, affect the Ng in he ſame 
manner. 
3 | 
However certain what I have been juſt 
ſaying may be, let us ſtop here, and ſup- 
poſe that I have been entirely miſtaken ; 
let us ſuppoſe that there are ſome men 
created without thoſe original- taſtes, or 
having the very oppoſite ; that there are 
men who have a natural taſte and appro- 
| bation of falſhood and ingratitude ; who 
think a mean and ſordid diſpoſition to be 
meritorious ; and who diſeſteem gran- 
deur and generoſity of ſoul : do you not 
obſerve, that you ſuppoſe them, by their 
very natures and diſpoſitions, the moſt 
contemptible, and debaſed animals on 


| earth? Who, ſay you, ſhall judge in this 


caſe, between ſuch perſons and ourſelves, 


fince they have their beauty and their 


taſte, as well as we; and the difference 
is, that they judge things to be agreeable, 
which 


Which we judge to be the contrary. But 
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is it not evident, madam, by the very light 
of ſentiment, that it is not upon the judg- 
ment, or opinions, concerning them, that 
the racrit of truth, gratitude, and genero- 
ſity depend; but that they have a real va- 
Jue and worth in themſelves, which opi- 
nion cannot alter ; and that falſchood, in 
gratitude, and a ſordid, mean temper, have 


a natural baſeneſs, that opinion cannot 


ennoble. I know no reaſon for our per- 
ception of abſolute eternal beauty in the 
virtues. I have mentioned, but by ſuppoſ- 


ing, that the Father of being, who is. eter- 


nal truth and goodneſs, and the original 


| Sandard of grandeur and beauty, has 


ſtamped on our minds a ſenſe of thoſe ab- 
ſolute and eternal perfections. If opinion 


were the real ſtandard of ſentiment, the 
nature of one animal could not be more 


noble than that of any other; yet it is 

certain, that if there was in the world but 

one man of i integrity, generoſity, gratitude, 
and 


—— 
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und 4 great ſoul, and. all the reſt 54 man- 


kind conſiſted of people who had no ſenfe 


of the dignity of truth, and of a noble 


diſpoſition, this ſingle perſon would be 
of more worth, than the whole race of 
man beſide, | 


1 know the inſtances I have juſt pro- 
duced of fixed univerſal taſte common to 
all the ſons of Adam, who are not evi- 

dently imperfect and void of underſtand- 
ing, are fuffeient ts convince you that 
there is ſuch a thing as univerſal taſte in 


the mind of man ; and they will prove 
h deciſive to every one who has clear con- 


Eeptions of the nature of conviction and 
eviderice, But as I know by experience, 
that there are abundancè of plauſible and 


even learned men who ſeldomer conclude 


from reaſon and evidence than they ima- 
Sine, and that Jearning is not a certain 
antidote againſt the power of prejudice ; as 
Jam alſo aware of the favourite ſy ſtem̃ that 


ſtands 


adverſe proofs, The caſe ſtands thus: the 
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decide in need of the opinion I contend 
againſt, and the great names that ſupport 
it, I am obliged to enter into a debate of 
a few pages, that I may leave no objec- 
tion againſt me unanſwered. 


- 


F 
i 


The truth is, in atompting to reſolve 
your difficulty, I find myſelf caught with 
out poſſibility of retreat, in a diſpute of 
very old ſtanding, wherein the combatants, 
although the greateſt philoſophers of 
their reſpective ages, have generally ſtood 
aloof, and contented themſelves with 
eſtabliſhing each his own ſide of the 
queſtion with ſtrong appearances of truth, 
without venturing to attack directly the 


croud of thoſe who have reflected on the 
ſentiments men in all ages entertain of 
virtue and vice, of beauty and grandeur of Mi 
thought, have, from the uniformity they x 
_ diſcovered in the judgments of mankind b 
on theſe heads, concluded that there is 
in 
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in the human mind, a determined unalter- 
able ſtandard of judgment, or a ſenſe that 
diſcovers the right and juſt in morality, in 
beauty, and the ſublime, On the con- 
trary, Hobbes, Locke, Mandeville, and a 
cloud of moderns, along with ſome an- 
cients, obſerving the different eftimates of 
ſome particular moral actions in the 
different communities of mankind, and 
the unlimited variety of human fancy in 
the agreeable works of art and nature, 
have thence contended, that there is no 
fixed ſtandard in the mind for taſte, in 
morality, or beauty. There is, in the 
opinions of the learned, as Shakeſpeare 
ſays of the fortunes of men, a tide- that 
ebbs and flows without ceaſing. At 
preſent, Mr. Locke's opinion ſeems to 
bear down all oppoſition ; yet ſeveral ſound 
.reaſoners have ventured to call it in queſ- 
tiou ; they find ſomething ſtill in the re- 
markable uniformity and inflexibility of . 
men's judgments on decent or baſe actions, 

on 
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on the beautiful 2 the 98 that 
cannot be accounted for but by recur- 
ring to a fixed unalterable ſtandard in the 
mind. To ſpeak in the phraſe of ſome Az 
free-thinkers, they perceive by the inten- Y 
nal ſenſe, natures and differences that 
appear as immoveable as fate, T he mo- 
ment they caſt an eye on Homer or 
Milton, on the ancient ſtatues, and the 
paintings of Raphael; or the finer paint- 
ings of nature, the flowers, the waving 
corn, and meadows, a varied proſpect, or 
the ſublime beauties of the night, they 
find all the objections againſt real beauty 
baffled, and overwhelmed by intuition, 
And I fancy the moſt poſitive philoſo- 
phers, who derive our approbations from 
mode or cuſtom, would heſitate a little, 
if writers were to be judged by their 

principles; if they were told that Homer 
and Martial, Milton and Tom Brown, 

are on the ſame footing i in real excellency ; 
and that the beauties of the heroic poets 

og are 
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"are not the en of any certain or uni- 
verſal taſte i in the ſoul, but of a favour- 


able mode of thinking that caſually ob- 
tained in the world. 


Of all thoſe whom I have to contend 
with, Mandeville, the author of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees, makes the cloſeſt attack 
upon intrinſic beauty, and ſeems to deny, 
with the greateſt plauſibility, that there 
are things poſſeſſed of ſuch real worth and 
excellence, as to be univerſally eſteemed 
in all countries and ages. As the ſucceed- 
ing writers on his ſide of the queſtion do 
little more than copy his objections on 
this head, I will conſider them expreſly, - 
and anſwer at once to the crowd. 
„When we firſt ſet out in queſt of this 
intrinſic worth, {ſays he) and find one 
thing. better than another, and a third 
better than chat, and ſo on, we begin 
to entertain great hopes of ſucceſs ; but 
when we meet with ſeyeral things that 
| C are 
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are all very good, or all very bad, we are 
puzzled, and agree not always with our- 


ſelves, much leſs with others. There are 


different faults as well as beauties, that, 
as modes and faſhions alter, and men 


vary in their taſtes and humours, will 
be differently admired or diſapproved of. 


ce Judges of painting will never diſagree 

in opinion, when a fine picture is com- 
| pared to the daubing of a novice ; but 
how ſtrangely have they differed as to the 


works of eminent maſters! There are 


parties amongſt connoiſſeurs, and few of 
them agree in their eſteem as to ages and 
countries; and the beſt pictures bear not 
always the beſt prices. A noted original 
will be ever worth more than any copy 


that can be made of it by an unknown 
hand, though it ſhould be better. The 


value that is ſet on paintings depends not 
only on the name of the maſter, and the 


time of his age he drew them in, but 
likewiſe, 
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| likewiſe, in a greater meaſure, on the 
ſcarcity of his works; and, what is {till 
more unreaſonable, the quality of the 
perſons in whoſe poſſeſſion they are, as 
well as the length of time they have 
been in great families; and if the Car- 
tons, now in Hampton- court, were done 
by a leſs famous hand than that of Ra- 
phael, and had a private perſon for 
their owner, who would be forced to 
fell them, they would never yield the 
tenth part of the money, which, with 
all their groſs faults, they are now ſup- | 
poſed to be worth. 
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In the works of nature, worth and 
excellency are as uncertain; and even in 
human creatures; what is beautiful in 
one country, is not ſo in another: how 
whimſical is the floriſt in his choice? 
ſometimes the tulip, ſometimes the au- 
ricula, and at other times the carnation, 
ſhall engroſs his eſteem; and every year 

C2 a new 
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a new flower, in his judgment, exceeds 
all the old ones, though it is much infe- 


rior to them both in colour and ſhape. 
Three hundred years ago, men were 
ſhaved as cloſely as they are now ; ſince 


that, they have worn beards, and cut them 
in a vaſt variety of forms, that were all 


becoming when faſhionable, as now they 


would be ridiculous. How mean and co- 


mically a man looks, that is otherwiſe 


well dreſſed, in a narrow-brimmed hat, 


when every body wears broad ones? And 


again, how monſtrous is a great hat, 


when the other extreme has been in fa- 
ſhion for a conſiderable time ? Experience 


has taught us, that theſe modes ſeldom 
| laſt above ten or twelve years ; and a man 


of threeſcore muſt have obſerved five or 
ſix revolutions of them at leaſt : yer the 


beginnings of theſe changes, though we 
| have ſeen ſeveral, ſeem always uncouth, 
and are offenſive afreſh wheneyer they 


return, What mortal can decide which 
2 ; Y 
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is the handſomeſt, abſtracted from the 
mode in being, to wear great buttons or 
ſmall ones? The many ways of laying 
out a garden judiciouſly are almoſt innu- 
merable; and what is called beautiful in 
them, varies according to the taſtes of 
nations and ages. In grafs-plats, knots, 
and parterres, a great diverſity of forms 1s 
generally agreeable ; but a round may be 
as pleaſing to the eye as a ſquare z an 
oval cannot be more ſuitable to one 
place, than it is poſſible for a triangle 
to be to another: and the pre-eminence 
an octagon has oyer an hexagon, is no 
greater in figures, than at hazard eight 
has above fix amongſt the chances.” 80 
far Mr. Mandeville. It is eaſily con- 
ceived, that the arguments which con- 
clude againſt intrinſic worth and excel- 
lency in the objects of taſte, are equally 
concluſive againſt a fixed determined 
taſte; and that, if beauty depends on 
mode or cuſtom, then the taſte is as va- 

C 3 riable 
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riable and unſettled as the mode, 8 bys 
no fixed rules in nature. 


All the confuſion this ingenious and 
ſubtile author has ſhewn within the 
boundaries of beauty, may be taken 
away, by diſtinguiſhing between real 
beauty, that is for ever engaging, and 
the adjuncts, or habitual aſſociates of 
beauty, that pleaſes us only acciden- 
tally. If we can ſhew this difference in 
the objects that pleaſe us, the confuſion 
he has found will clear up. An elderly lady 
likes the dreſs ſhe wore in her youth, not 
becauſe it 1s really more becoming than 
the preſent faſhion, but becauſe that dreſs 
bears an intimate relation to her days 
of joy, and brings them back to her 
imagination in all the gay colours of 
that happy ſeaſon of life. In this in- 
ſtance you will find the nature of thoſe 
mutable charms revealed, that depend 
upon fancy and the mode. Youth is ever 
| 33 e 
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beautiful, and caſts a gloſſy light over all 
the images of youth, and the dreſs only 
pleaſes by its aſſociation. There is, in fact, 
no arbitrary beauty; and what are called 
agreeable of this kind, are only the adjuncts 
or companions that happen accidentally to 
be joined to real beauty; and by appear 
ing conſtantly together, to be united to 
it in idea, and to pleaſe merely by the aſ- 
ſociation. The mind places in one con- 
nected complex idea, different things that 
happen to come to it together; memory 
recollects them together; and a eircum- 
ſtance that has conſtantly attended on 
pleaſure or pain, will in ſome degree re- 
new thoſe ſenſations. The preſent fa- 6 
ſhion, when it becomes familiar, becomes 
alſo pleaſing; that is, it is worn by the 
young, the gay, and beautiful: the old 
faſhion, in ſome time after it is left off, 
becomes diſagreeable; that is, it is worn 
by the moroſe, who are out of temper 
with the engaging: part of the world ; 
Re 6 by 
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by the pedantic, the ruſtic, and the old. 
To be convinced that the diſguſt does not 
ſpring ſrom the fingularity, but from 
2 diſagreeable connexion of ideas, let a 
lovely and elegant nymph or youth ſur- 
priſe you in a Chineſe or Turkiſh habit, 
or in a paſtoral dreſs ; and you will find, 
that an engaging perſon is capable of giv- ; 
ing charms to a new dreſs, and making 
the ſimple habit of a ſhepherd or ſhep- 
herdeſs pleaſing. The black hue and 
thick lips of the inhabitants of Africa, 
_ conſidered apart, have no natural beauty; 
but they are united with the ſmiles, the. 
dalliances, the kind ſentiments, and ten- 
der endearing paſſions in the beauties of 
Africa : they are united in the ſame man- 
ner on the imagination of the inhabi- 
tants by habit, and return in one amiable 
picture to the mind. The Blacks who 
have long converſed with Europeans, 
have alſo found beauty joined to a fair 
complexion n the colour i is 
2 only 
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only beautiful by being habitually joined to 
real beauty. As there are no limits to the 

adjuncts or circumſtances of real beauty, 
there is an inexhauſtible variety in arbi- 
trary beauty or faſhion, It is the admiſ- 
ſion of thoſe caſual adjuncts, amongſt wh ch 
are comprehended dreſs, ceremonies, and 
furniture, into the ſame claſs with things 
permanently agreeable ; and the confu- 
ſion of them, that have given foundation 
to objections, and furniſhed examples 
againſt the abſolute nature of beauty, and 
univerſal unchangeable taſte. When 
thoſe adjuncts are ſeen alone, they ap- 
pear indifferent; and when joined to diſ- 
agreeable ideas, they become diſguſtful. 


When it is ſaid that good judges have 
admired blemiſhes in works of art, and 
that nothing is more inconſiſtent than 
fancy, they ſay right; but thoſe truths 
will not bear the concluſions drawn from 
them: good judges never admired the 

| blemiſhes 
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blemiſhes ſeparately, but on account of 


an aſſociation with ſome ſuperior beauty, 


in which they Jay ſo united and blended, 
that the imagination took all together as 
they appeared in a ſum, and paſſed a verdict 
upon the whole in groſs, which if divided, 
would have been diſtinguiſhed. I have 
ſcen a mole that has looked very pretty in a 
fine face, becauſe it was unable to caſt the 
leaſt dimneſs over the blaze that ſur- 
rounded it, or to make any manner of 
reſiſtance to'the united force of beauty, 
that altogether ſurpriſed and overpowered 
the judgment. The admirers of Homer 


have idolized his faults, not becauſe they 


were deſtitute of real taſte, but becauſe 
Homer is upon the whole ſo amazingly 
fine, and his faults are incorporated with 
ſuch infinite and ſuperior beauties, If 
thoſe very blemiſhes were in works that 
had no excellencies, or but a few of a 
low ſtile, then they would not impoſe 
thus on the judgments of men, 


The 
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The ſame train of reaſoning will help 
to end the old and great diſpute, about 
the ſtability of moral virtue, and a mo- 
ral ſenſe. When it is alleged, that ac- 
tions called immoral in ſome nations 
are approved of, and even make a part of 
religious worſhip in another; it may be 
anſwered, that no nation ever approved of 
the crimes that are generally reckoned ſo, 
for their own ſakes, and taken alone, but 
on account of an aſſociation with ſome- 
thing of tranſcendent worth and excel- 
lency. Immoralities have mixed with 
religion, and were revered on account of 
the union. Human ſacrifices were of- 
fered at Carthage, the rites of Venus ad- 
mitted laſciviouſneſs, of Bacchus, drunk» 
enneſs ; and idiots, however vicious, are 
accounted Saints by Mahometans: but 
all hiſtory teſtifies that murder, proſtitu- 
tion, and drunkenneſs, taken alone, were 
vices amongſt the heathens, and are looked 
upon as crimes by the Turks ; that they 
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bore the ſame invariable characters 


amongſt them as with us; and that even 


the ſanction of religion did not alter the 
landmarks of nature. If you deſire to 
ſee what kept guilty deeds in repute in 
the heathen worſhip, you muſt take into 
view the ſublime majeſty and reverence of 
religion, with which they were incorpo- 
rated. 


From what I have ſaid it appears, that 
the arguments alleged do not prove 
againſt the unalterable ſenſe of virtue 
and beauty; fince where you ſeparate 
ideas that have been caſually aſſociated, 
the judgments of men of beauty and vir- 
tue, are ſtedfaſt and uniform throughout 
all nations and ages. In our taſte of com- 
pounds there is an effect like what I have 
been treating of; if you add a few drops 
of honey to a large quantity of the juice 
of wormwood, the whole ſhall be bitter : 
if, on the contrary, you mingle a few 

drops 
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1 drops of the juice of wormwood in a 
veſſel] full of honey, the whole ſhall be 
ſweet 5 yet are neither the honey nor 
the wormwood changed, and our taſte of 
| ſweet and bitter is the ſame, 


In the quotation I made from Man- 
deville, there are. ſome other objections 
that require an anſwer. People may be 
doubtful and aſtray in the theory of 
beauty, who have the moſt exact intelli- 
gence of it in their ſenſations, by miſ- 
taking the point of beauty, A flower« 
garden attracts our view by the ſplen- 
dor and bright confuſion of its colours; 
and we look at it with pleaſure, altho” 
we take no notice of the figure of the 
parterre; that is, we diſcover beauty, 
without attending to the form and di- 
viſion of the garden. Floriſts then diſ- 
agree about the choice of form in the 
flower-knots, becauſe the beauty of the 
object of their admiration does not con- 
| fiſt in that form, Flowers, in every ar- 
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paſſion of floriſts, becauſe they differ A 
in the. form of flower-gardens, is de- B 
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this ſubject, who undoubtedly copy one 
from the other, that beauty is of one 
kind, and differs only in degree; and 
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regularly by the wild hand of nature, are 
pleaſing to the eye, like a fine woman, 
who charms, whether ſhe reclines on a 
ſopha, or walks in the garden, There is 
hardly room for preference between any 
regular forms of the parterre, beſides 
fancy and aptitude to the place. The 
theoriſt then who contends, that there is | 
no pre-determined taſte of beauty in the 


ceived, becauſe he has miſtaken the 
point of beauty, which conſiſts not in 
the form of the ground, but in the 


There is a ſuppoſition that runs thro” 
Mandeville, and ſeveral other writers on 


therefore, that if there be ſuch a thing 
as real beauty in objects, we can com- 
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pare it, and always diſcover the moſt 
excellent; as men are able, by meaſur- 
ing, to determine the longeſt cane, or 
the bigheſt ſteeple : thence they pro- 
ceed to conclude, from the confuſion of 
men, and from the variety of their choice 
and judgment, that there is no real 
beauty; whereas in fact, beauty 1s an 
exceeding general term, that comprehends 
very diſtant and yarious kinds that have 
no common meaſure, and conſequently 
cannot be compared. Pictures and ſta- 
tues are like the originals in ſuch va- 
rious claſſes, that their excellencies can- 
not be meaſured with each other. It is 
as abſurd, perhaps, to compare a good 
landſkip to a good portrait, as to com- 
pare a fine proſpect with a handſome 
man. Neither can the reciprocal propor- 
tion of beauty be determined between 
different characters, even within the ſame 
ſpecies. It is probably impoſſible to aſ- 
certain any rules of judgment, by which 

the 


MH 


the ſuperiority may be determined, be- 
tween the Apollo of Belvidere and the 
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Venus of Medici: yet this is no argu- 
ment that their beauties are not real and 
clearly known; it only proves, that they 
are of different kinds. From what [I 
have ſaid, we may eaſily conceive the 


reaſon of the difficulty of determining 


the ſuperiority between Homer and Vir- 
gil, as poets. If their principal excel- 


lencies lay in one kind; if Virgil's 
chief merit conſiſted in the grandeur of 


his thoughts, or Homer's in majeſty and 
a chaſte ſweetneſs, the point of prefer- 
ence between them might be decided: 
but while their diſtinguiſhing beauties 


vary in kind, the contention of ſuperiori- 


ty is endleſs. Vet can any one thence 


_ conclude, that they want real merit ? 


or that men want a natural taſte for 


their charms? When pleaſing objects 


lie in different departments of beauty, 
bay cannot be compared, then pre-en- 
| | gagement, 
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gagement, the praiſes of others whoſe 
judgments we value, novelty, ot the 
ſcarcity of one kind, turn the ſcale, and 
form the preference. You may pre- 
fer the mild fragrancy and glow of a 
roſe, another may rather admire the 
gorgeous array of a tulip, yet neither has 
ſtrayed from the province of beauty. 


The ſmall value put upon ſome flow- 
ers, is not a proof that they are not 
eſteemed, but that they are common. 
The. roſe and honeyſuckle are neglect- 


ed and left in the hedges, not becauſe 
they want beauty, but becauſe they 


are every where preſented to our eyes, 
and may be had without pains or 
price, We value them, and paſs them 
by without curioſity, as we do the wild 
concert we hear in the woods and copſes. 
It is a miſtake to think men value things 
in proportion as they pay for them. 
Good air, ſleep, day-light, or the liberty 
D of 
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of going where we pleaſe, are known by 
every one to be bleſſings of the firſt 
rate; yet no one buys them who is at 
liberty to enjoy them, although people 
pay dearly for things they do not value 
half ” much. 


Vou readily conceive, that taſte in 
common diſcourſe, is applied to the 
habitual prepoſſeſſions of a nation, par- 
ticularly of the people of faſhion, in 
which ſenſe it comprehends both the 
univerſal attachments which are com- 
mon to the ſpecies, and the caſual likings 
and averſions in matters naturally in- 
different, ſuch as the modes of dreſs 
and furniture, which by an accidental 
aſſociation are become objeAs_ of prefer- _ 
_ ence and diſguſt, In this vulgar ſenſe, 
taſte is no more than the image of the 
times upon the mind, which varies in 
nations and ages, or amongſt particular 
perſons, 
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' perſons, and may be called mixed tafte. 
When you entwine the parts of mixed 
| taſte, when you reject all that is caſual, 
and peculiar to this or that country or 
age as ſpurious, and have taken the 
univerſal charms that affect the ſavage 
and courtier, the ruſtic and philoſopher, 
the Indian and European, this laſt is 
real beauty, the object of the taſte I 
treat of. And happy it is for the fame | 
of poets, philoſophers, and patriots, that 
there is ſuch a ſenſe in the human mind, 
by which their eternal palms flouriſh, and 
muſt bloom afreſh through all ages, as 
long as mankind remain in being. 


You are to obſerve, that I do not call 
taſte a ſpecies of judgment, although it is 
actually that part of judgment, whoſe 
objects are the ſubl:me, the beautiful, 
and affecting; becauſe this kind of judg- 
ment is not the iſſue of reaſon and 
_ compariſon, like a mathematical infer- 
- ence, 
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ence, but is perceived inſtantaneouſly, 
and obtruded upon the mind, like ſweet 
and bitter upon the ſenſe, from which 
analogy it has borrowed the name of 
taſte. There have been criticks ſo trifl- 
ing, as to enquire whether the ward 
taſte, which is plainly metaphorical, was 
in uſe in the learned languages. A man 
bleſſed with plain common ſenſe would 
undoubtedly conceive that the thing meant 

by it was known, ever ſince beauty 
and grandeur of thought were obſerved 
in the world, and admired. We may to 
as much purpoſe enquire whether the an-. 
cients had diſtinct names for the tender- 
neſs of a parent, or the flavour of Chian 
wine ; and if we find no ſuch words upon 
record, conclude that the ancients did not 
love their children, or diſtinguiſh their 
wines. | 


Good taſte is the inward light or in- 
telligence of univerſal beauty. In Greece, 
| i | where 
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where it firſt ſhone, poetry, architec- 
ture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic, 
ſprung up together, the beautiful chil- 
dren of one birth, At the ſame time 
the men were remarkable for elevated ſen- 
timents, and the women for that elegance 
which gives the laſt luſtre to beauty, The 
ſame revolution happened in Rome; and 
now again the ſciences reviye in concert 
in Europe, and elegance awakes with the 
arts. In the ages of ignorance they all 
languiſhed, and fell together. The 
heavy, confuſed, and groſs ornaments of 
the old Gothick buildings, placed with- 
out elegance or proportion (ſays Rollin) 
were the images of the writings of the 
ſame age, | | 


From the joint appearance and receſs 
of the engaging arts, it is obvious that they 
are related and depend upon the ſame 
principle; accordingly you find a ſtriking 
conformity in the moſt diſtant produc- 

DS” tions 
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tions of genius. Muſic inſpires us like 
a glowing deſcription; the ſtatue and 
picture breathe the fire and paſſion of 
poetry; and you will diſcover the ſame 
ſtile and image of grandeur in Corregio 
that you ſee in Homer. 


True taſte diſcovers with delight the 
image of nature, and purſues it with a 
faithful paſſion. The graceful and the 
becoming are never found ſeparated from 
nature and propriety. When we came 
to this obſervation in Rollin, you made 
an objection, that obliged me, in order 
to anſwer it, to make ſome reflefions, 
which led me nearer the origin of 
elegance than I expected. Your objection, 
madam, was this: If elegance be in- 
ſeparable from propriety and nature, why 
are not the common people, who are 
without education, juſt as nature made 
them, the moſt graceful ? and why does 
elegance reſide only amongſt thoſe who 

are 
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are formed by art? I could not paſs over 
this ingenious queſtion without an an- 
ſwer, and it led me to the W ob- 
ſervations. 


It is not from men in want, whether 
real or imaginary, we are to ſeek for the 
natural biaſs of the ſoul. The neceſſaries 
and comforts of life are procured by vaſt 
labour and hardſhips, which fall to the 
lot of the common herd of mankind in 
all countries ; and labour requires harſh, 
forced, and violent motions, which there- 
fore become habitual to the crowd. As 
this race of men walk not for pleaſure, 
but to perform journeys, or to re- 
move where their occaſions call them, 
they take the advantage of bending the 
body forward, and of aiding the motion 
by a ſling with their arms as they walk. 
Their low ſtation, their wants and em- 
ployments, give them a ſordidneſs and un- 
generoſity of diſpoſition, together with a 

D ene 
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coarſeneſs and nakedneſs of expreſſion x 

from whence it happens, that their mo- 

| tions and addreſs are equally rude and 
; ungraceful, And yet by conſidering the 
Bn matter cloſely you may diſcover, that 
this unſeemly and diſhonoured ſtate 
of man is accidental, and is in truth 
the offspring of his wants, and of the 
miſeries that yoak him down a flave to 
the glebe he tills, and depreſs together 
his mind and body. But obſerye the few 

in a higher ſtation, who by their for- 
tunes are diſengaged from wretchedneſs 
and poverty, who vegetate freely, and 
take the biaſs of the unfettered human 
genius. You ſee their taſte. ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the crowd, they aſ- 
ſume a more elevated character, they 
ſeem to be inſpired by a nobler ſoul, a 
more generous vein diſcovers itſelf in their 
boſoms, elegance and lofty decency make 
their appearance in the human ftate, and 
an illuſtrious nature appears to view, 
Which was neyertheleſs real while it lay 


buried 
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buried and oppreſſed under wretched- 
neſs, | | 1 


Abject meanneſs and rudeneſs then 
are the iſſue of hardſhip and want, but 
not of the human diſpoſition or frame 
of mind; on the contrary, the moment 
man is releaſed from the violence and mi- 
ſery that oppreſs him, that his real na- 
ture takes the lead, and his taſte aſſumes 
its honeſt rights; it covers him with de- 
cent elegance; it beſtows on him a dig- 
nity worthy of the ſovereign of earth, air, 
and water; it wraps him in the golden 
viſions of poetry and mufic, and charms 
him with the new ideas of beauty and 

grandeur. Theſe are the natural paſ- 
ſions that lay hid, and now break forth 
to view, when the preſſure is taken off 

that bent down the ſlave, and chained his 
attentions to the earth, The appetite of 
beauty lies always in the mind ready to 

direct us to finer proſpets, Conceive a 

youthful 
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vouthful monarch, long aſtray upon a 


barren heath, amongſt miſerable vil- 
lagers, his infant years almoſt forgotten, 
and his thoughts wholly taken up by 
his preſent unfortunate circumſtances. 


He is at length diſcovered, and reſtored to 


his court, to grandeur, and pleaſure, 
which he recollects with ſecret joy. Taſte 
finds us in this manner forlorn outcaſts, 
ſhe ſtrips us of our rudeneſs, and leads us 
to ſcenes and proſpects where all is beau- 
tiful, and all is familiar. You may eaſily 
ſee the reaſon why the inhabitants of bar- 
ren countries and of the northern part of 


Europe and Aſia muſt fall into rudeneſs, 


and men who ſpend their whole time in 
hunting and procuring the neceſſaries of 
life become ſavages ; a ſenſe of beauty is 
not Joſt in them, they only want leiſure 
and quiet to attend to it. 


Here then is the key to your difficulty. 
Elevation of thought, and the ſenſe of 
beauty, are natural to the ſoul ; but ſoon 
” after 
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after the infant comes into the world, long 
before the mind is matured, or its atten- 
tions meet its favourite objects, cold, heat, 
hunger, ſickneſs, and the various diſtreſſes 
to which we are ſubjected, prevent our 
ſentiments, and model our views into a 
ſordid mundane ſcheme of intereſt, of 
riches, and power; and teach us to ſet a 
mighty value on the conveniencies that 
redreſs our wants, Beauty, and gran- 
deur of ſentiment, however illuſtrious, 
are not ſo preſſing as neceſſity ; they are 
the diſcoveries of a tranquil mind, and 
muſt lye behind the curtain, while 
want and labour iſſue forth upon the 
ſtage, and engage the attention. Labour 
and want are the ſame thing to the 
human mind, that froſt and a chilling air 
are to a tender tree or flowering ſhrub, 
tranſplanted to a northern climate ; they 
blaſt it, and forbid its native flowers and 
verdure to appear, and they preſent it to 
the eye in barrenneſs and winter naked- | 
neſs. 
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neſs. Uncomely barbarity, and a ſordid 
diſpoſition, are the unworthy offspring of 
our miſeries and ſufferings; every day im- 
preſſes them deeper upon the mind, in 
which diſhonoured ſtate the race of 
man muſt have continued, until from art 
and induſtry aroſe plenty and eaſe. Thus 
in proportion as our ſpecies emerge out 
of want, they meet and embrace the fa- 
milar ideas of dignity and beauty, and 
get ſhort interrupted views of the ſources 
of the fine arts, as men converſe with well- 
known acquaintances in their ſleep, whom 
they never knew in real life: then the froſt 
begins to diſſolve, the barren orange ſhrub 
is removed to a more ſouthern ſoil, where 
it puts forth unknown bloſſoms, and bears 
in 7 its golden fruit. 


However J muſt obſerve, that in ſa- 
vage rudeneſs and barbarity, taſte lies 
very near the reflections of men; and, as 
1 ſaid, the reaſon they miſs of it is, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they are employed on objects of 
greater importance; but in polite na- 
tions, taſte is often more irretrievable, 
becauſe, when a mixed tafte has got 
poſſeſſion of the mind, the natural ſenſe 
of beauty is deceived, and ſeeks for no 
other object. 


Having anſwered the objections uſually 
brought againſt a permanent ſenſe of 
beauty, let us now proceed to ſingle out 
the particular ſpecies or kinds of beauty; 
and begin with elegance of perſon, 
that ſo wonderfully elevates ths human 
character. 


Elegance, the moſt undoubted off- 
ſpring and viſible image of fine taſte, 
the moment it appears, is univerſally ad- 
mired: men diſagree about the other 
conſtituent parts of beauty, but they all | 
unite without heſitation to acknowledge 
the power of elegance, 


The 
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The general opinion is, that this moſt 
conſpicuous part of beauty, that is per- 
ceived and acknowledged by every body, 
is yet utterly inexplicable, and retires from 
our ſearch when we would diſcover what 
it is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret 
retreat of the graces, to explain to nie the 
elegance they dictate, and to paint in 
viſible colours the fugitive and varying 
enchantment that hovers round a graceful 
perſon, yet leaves us for ever in agreeable 
ſuſpence and confuſion ? I need not ſeek 
for them, madam ; the graces are but 
emblems of the human mind, in its love- 
lieſt appearances ; and while I write for 
you, it is impoſhble not to feel their in- 
fluence. | 


L 


Perſonal Elegance, for that is the ob- 
ject of our preſent enquiry, may be de- 
fined the image and reflection of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the inviſible ſoul. 
Grandeur and beauty in the ſoul itſelf, 

| are 


— 
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are not objects of ſenſe ; colours cannot 


paint them, but they are united to ſenti- 
ments that appear viſible ; they beſtow a 
noble meaning and importance of atti- 

tude, and diffuſe inexpreſſible lovelineſs 
over the perſon. 


When two or more paſſions or ſenti- 
ments unite, they are not ſo readily diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as if they had appeared ſepa- 
rate; however, it is eaſy to obſerve, that 


the complacency and admiration we feel 
in the preſence of elegant perſons, is 


made up of reſpect and affection; and 
that we are diſappointed when we ice 


ſuch perſons act a baſe or indecent part. 
Theſe ſymptoms plainly ſhew, that per- 
ſonal elegance appears to us to be the image 


and reflection of an elevated and beauti- 
ful mind. In ſome characters, the gran- 


deur of ſoul is predominant ; in whom 


beauty is majeſtic and awful. In th's 
ſtile is Miſs F=—, In other charac- 
ters, 
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ters, a ſoft and attracting grace is more 
conſpicuous: this latter kind is more 
pleaſing, for an obvious reaſon. But 
elegance cannot exiſt in either alone, 
without a mixture of the other; for 
majeſty without the beautiful, would be 
haughty and diſguſting ; and eaſy acceſ- 
ſible beauty would loſe the idea of elegance, 
and become an object of contempt. 


The grandeur and beauty of the ſoul 
charm us univerſally, who have all of us 
implanted in our bofoms, even in the midſt 
of miſery, paſſions of high deſcent, im- 
menſe ambition, and romantick hopes. 
You may conceive an impriſoned bird, 
whoſe wild notes, prompted by theapproach 
of ſpring, give her a confuſed notion of 
joy, although ſhe has no diftin& idea 
of airy flights and ſummer groves; ſo 
when man emerging from wretchednefs 
aſſumes a nobler character, and the 
elevation of the human genius ap- 
pears openly, we view with ſecret joy, 

„„ and 
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and delightful amazement, the ſure evi- 
dence and pledge of our dignity: the 
mind catches fire by a train that lies 
within itſelf, and expands with conſcious 
pride and merit, like a generous youth 
over the images of his country's heroes. 
Of the. ſoftened and engaging part of 
elegance, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
at large hereafter. 


Perſonal elegance or grace is a fu- 
gitive luſtre, that never ſettles in any 
part of the body; you ſee it glance and 
diſappear in the features and motions of a 
graceful perſon ; it ſtrikes your view ; 
it ſhines like an exhalation: but the mo- 
ment you follow it, the wandering flame 
_ vaniſhes, and immediately lights up in 
ſomething elſe : you may as well think 
of fixing the pleaſing deluſion of your 
dreams, or the colours of a diſſolving | 
rainbow, | 
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Vou have atiſen early at times, in the 
* ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 
the cool of the morning, to ride abroad. 
Let us ſuppoſe you have miſtaken an hour 
or two, and juſt got out a few minutes 
before the riſing of the ſun. You ſee 
the fields and woods, that lay the night 
before in obſcurity, attiring themſelves in 
beauty and verdure ; you ſee a profuſion 
of brilliants ſhining in the dew : you ſee 
- the ſtream gradually admittirg the lig ht in- 
to its pure boſom; and you hear the birds, 
who are awakened by a rapture, that 
comes upon tt em from the morning. If 
the eaſtera ſky be clear, you ſee it glow 
With the promiſe of a flame that has not 
yet appeared; and if it be overcaſt with 
clouds, you ſee thoſe clouds ſtained by a 
bright red, bordered with gold or filver, 
that by the changes appear volatile, and 
ready to vaniſh, How various and beau- 
tiful are thoſe appearances, which are not 
the ſun, but the diſtant effects of it over 
gs dif- 
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uifferent objects! In like manner the 
ſoul flings inexpreſſible charms over the 
human perſon and actions; but then the 
cauſe is leſs known, becauſe the ſoul for 
ever ſhines behind a cloud, and is aue 
retired from our ſenſes, 


You conceive why elegance is of a fu- 
gitive nature, and exiſts chiefly in mo- 
tion : as it 1s communicated by the prin- 
ciple of action that governs the whole 
perſon, it is found over the whole body, 
and is fixed no-where. - The curious eye 
with eaperneſs purſues the wandering 
beauty, which it ſees with ſurprize at 
every turn, but is never able to overtake, 
It is a waving flame, that, like the reſlec- 
tion of the ſun from water, never ſettles; 
it glances on you in every motion and 
diſpoſition of the body; its different 
powers through attitude and motion ſeem 
to be collected in dancing, wherein it 
. 1 plüöKkhays 
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plays over the arms, the legs, the breaſt, 
the neck, and in ſhort the whole frame: 
but if grace has any fixed throne, it is 
in the face, the reſidence of the ſoul, 

where you think a thouſand times it is 
juſt iſſuing into view. 


1 


Elegance aſſumes to itſelf an empire 
] | equal to that of the ſoul ; it rules and 
F inſpires every part of the body, and makes 
. uſe of all the human powers; but it par- 
ticularly takes the paſſions under its 
Charge and direction, and turns them in- 
| to a kind of artillery, with which it does 
infinite execution, 


_-. [of he OE that are favourites with 
= the graces are modeſty, good-nature, par- 
ticularly when it is heightened by a ſmall 
colouring of affection into ſweetneſs, and 

j that hne languor which ſeems to be formed 
of a mixture of ſtill j Joy and hope. Sur- 
| prize, 
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prize, ſhame, and even grief and anger, 
have appeared pleaſing under proper re- 
ſtrictions for it muſt be obſerved, that 
all exceſs is ſhocking and diſagreeable, 
and that even the moſt pleaſing paſſions 
appear to moſt advantage when the tinc+ 
ture they caſt over the countenance is en- 
feebled and gentle. The paſſions that are 
enemies to the graces are impudence, af- 
fectation, ſtrong and harſh degrees of 
pride, malice, and auſterity. 


There is an union of the fine paſſions, 
but ſo delicate that you cannot conceive 
any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 
called ſenſibility, which is requiſite in an 
elegant deportment; it chiefly refides in 
the eye, which js indeed the ſeat of the 
paſhons, tr a 

I have ſpoken of the paſſions only as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which is 
the object of our preſent attention, The 
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face is the mother-country, if I may call 
it ſo, or the habitation of grace ; and it 
_ viſits the other parts of the body only as 
diſtant provinces, with ſome little parti- 
ality to the neck, and the fine baſis that 
| ſupports it; but the countenance 1s the 
| very palace in which it takes up its reſi- 
dence; it is there it revels through its va- 
_ ricus apartments; you ſee it wrapped in 
clouded majeſty upon the brow ; you diſ- 
cover it about the lips hardly riſing to a 
ſmile, and vaniſhing i in a moment, when 
it is rather perceived than ſeen ; and then, 
.by the moſt engaging viciflitudes, it en- 
| lives, flames, and diſſolves in the eye. 


You have, I ſuppoſe, all along obſerv- 
ed, that 1 am not treating of beauty, 
which depends on different principles, 
| but of that elegance which is the effect 
E of a delicate and awakened: taſte, and in 

| every kind of form is the enchantment 
that attracts and pleaſes univerſally, even 
; without 
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without the aſſiſtance of any other 
charm ; whereas without it no degree of 
beauty is charming. You have un- 
doubtedly ſeen women lovely without 
much beauty, and handſome without 
being lovely; it is gracefulneſs cauſes 
this variation, and throws a luſtre over 
diſagreeable features, as the ſun paints a 
ſhowery cloud with the colours of the. 
rainbow. 6 


} * 


I before remarked, that the grace of 
every elegant perſon is varied agreeable to 
the character and diſpoſition of the per- 
ſon it. beautifies ; I am ſenſible you rea- 
dily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is the 2 
natural habit and i image of the ſoul beam- 
ing forth in action; it muſt therefore 
be expreſſed by the peculiar features, 
air, and diſpoſition of the perſon ; it muſt 
ariſe from nature, and flow with eaſe and 
a propriety that diſtinguiſhes it. | The 
imitation of any particular perſon, how- 
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ever ab; is dangerous, Teſt the affec- 
tation appear; but the unſtudied elegance 
of nature is acquired by the example and 
converſation of ſeveral elegant perſons of 
different charaQters, which people adopt 


to the import of their own geſtures, with- 
out knowing how. 


It is alſo becauſe elegance is the re- 
fiction of the ſoul appearing in action, 
that good ſtatues, and pictures drawn 
from life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion. If you look at the old Gothic 
churches built in barbarous ages, you 
will ſee the ſtatues reared up dead and 
| inanimate againſt the walls. 


Is faid, at the beginning of this little 
| diſcourſe, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from mode or faſhion, and it certainly 
does ſo in a great meaſure ; but I muſt 
limit that aſſertion by the following ob- 
ſervation, that there is alſo a real beauty 


in 
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in attire that. does not depend on the 
mode : thoſe robes which leave the whole 
. perſon at liberty in its motions, and that 
give to the imagination the natural pro- 
portions and ſymmetry of the body, are 
always more becoming than ſuch as re- 
ſtrain any part of the body, or in which 
it is loſt or disfigured, You. may eaſily 
imagine how a pair of ſtays laced tightly 
about the Minerva we admired, would 
oppreſs the ſublime beauty of her com- 
portment and figure. Since perſons of 
rank cannot chuſe their own dreſs, but 
muſt run. along with the preſent faſhion, 
the ſecret of dreſſing gracefully muſt con- 
fiſt in the ſlender variations that cannot 
be obſerved to deſert the faſhion, and yet 
approach nigher to the complexion and 
import of the countenance, and that at 
the ſame time allows to the whole body 
the greateſt poſſible freedom, eaſe, and 
imagery: by imagery I mean, that as a 
good painter will ſhew the effe of the 
muſcles 
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muſcles that do not appear to.the eye, ſo. 
a perſon ſkilful in. dreſs will diſplay the 
elegance of the form, though it be covered 
and out of view. As the taſte of dreſs ap- 
proaches to perfection all art diſappears, 
and it ſeems the effect of negligence and 
inſtinctive inattention : for this reaſon its 
beauties ariſe from the manner and gene- 
ral air rather than from the richneſs, 
- which laſt, when it becomes too groſs and 
oppreſſive, deſtroys the elegance, A bril- 
liancy and parade in dreſs is therefore the 
infallible ſign of a bad taſte, that in this 
contraband manner endeayours to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the heaps of orna- 
ment that encumbered the Gothic build- 
ings. Apelles obſerving an Helen paint- 
ed by one of his ſcholars, that was over- 
charged with a rich dreſs, I find, 
young man, ſaid he, not being able to 
paint her beautiful, you have made ber 
fine. | „„ 
| Harſn 
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Harſh and violent motions are always 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſame 
kind of motion to his angels that the 
Heathens did to their deities, / feft ſiding 
vit haut lep. It is impoſſible to preſerve 
the attractions in a country-dance that 
attend on a minuet; as the ſtep quickens, 
the moſt delicate of the graces retire. 
The rule holds univerſally through all 
action, whether quick or flow ; it ſhould 
always partake of the ſame poliſhed and 
ſoftened motion, particularly i in the tranſi- 
tions of the countenance, where the 
genius of the perſon ſeems to hover and 
leſide. 


The degrees run very high upon the 
ſcale of elegance, and probably few have 
arrived near the higheſt pitch; but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty 
that was familiar in Greece, has been 
hardly conceived by the moderns: many 


of their ſtatues remain the objects of our 
ad- 
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admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imi- 
tation; their pictures that have ſunk in 
the wreck of time, appear in the deſcrip- 
tions made of them to have equal imagi- 
nation with the ſtatues; and their poetry 
abounds with the ſame cœleſtial imagery, 
But what puts this matter out of doubt 
js, that their celebrated beauties were 
the models of their artiſts, and it is 
known, that the elegancies of Thais and 
Phryne were copied by the famous pain- 
ters of Greece, and conſigned to canvaſs 
and marble to aſtoniſſ and charm diſtant 
ages. e 


Perſonal elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and noble 
appearance, confuſes us in our enquires 
after it, by the quickneſs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by a complica- 
tion that is not eaſily unrayelled. I de- 
fined it to be the image and reflection of 
a great and beautiful ſoul ; let us ſepa- 

. — md 
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rate the diſtinct parts of this variety; | 
when they appear aſunder, you will find 
them perfectly familiar and intelligible. 


The firſt, and moſt reſpectable part 
that enters into the compoſition of ele- 
gance, is the lofty conſciouſneſs of 
worth or virtue, which ſuſtains an ha- 
| bitual decency, and becoming pride. 


The ſecond and moſt pleaſing part, 
is a diſplay of good-nature approaching 
to affection, of gentle affability, and, in 
general, of the pleaſing paſſions, It 
ſeems difficult to reconcile theſe two 
parts, and in fact it is ſo; but when 
they unite, then they appear like a re- 
ſerved and virgin kindneſs, that is at 
once noble and ſoft, that may be won, 
but muſt be courted with delicacy, 


The third part of elegance is the 
appearance of a poliſhed and tranquil 
habit 
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habit of mind, that ſoftens the ien 


and emotions, and gives a covert proſpect 
of innocence and undiſturbed repoſe, I 


will treat of theſe ſeparate, and firſt of 


dignity of ſoul. 


I obſerved, near the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, in anſwer to an objection you 
made, that the mind has always a taſte for 


truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, and 
greatneſs of ſoul: theſe which are pecu- 
liarly called ſentiments, ſtamp upon the 


human ſpirit a dignity and worth not 


to be found in any other animated be- 
ing. However great and ſurpriſing the 


moſt glorious objects in nature be, the 


heaving ocean, the moon that guides it 


and caſts a ſoftened luſtre over the night, 


the ſtarry firmament, or the ſun itſelf; 
yet their beauty and grandeur inſtantly 
appear of an inferior kind, beyond all 
compariſon, to this of the ſoul of man. 


_ Theſe ſentiments are united under the 
general 
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general name of virtue ; and ſuch are the 
embelliſhments they diffuſe over the mind, 
that Plato, a very polite philoſopher, ſays 
finely, <* If Virtue was to appear in a vi- 
ſible ſhape, all men would be enamoured 
of here” | | 


Virtue and truth are inſeparable, and 
'take their flight together. A mind de- 
void of truth is a frightful wreck ; it 
is like a great city in ruins, whoſe 
mouldring towers juſt bring to the ima- 
gination the mirth and life that once were 
there, and is now no more. Truth is 
the genius of taſte, and enters into the 
eſſence of ſimple beauty in wit, in writ- 
ing, and throughout the fine . 


Generoſity covers almoſt all other 
defects, and raiſes a blaze around them 
in which they diſappear and are loſt: 
like ſovereign beauty, it makes a ſhort 
- cut to our affections; it wins our hearts 
. without 


appears to be but a ſolemn abſurdity, 


without reſiſtance or delay, and unites 


all the world to favour and ſupport its 
deſigns. | 


Grandeur of ſau], fortitude, and a re- 
ſolution that haughtily ſtruggles with 
deſpair, and will neither yield to, nor 


make terms with, misfortunes z which 
through every ſituation, repoſes a noble 
confidence in itſelf, and has an immove- 
able view to future glory and honour, 
aſtoniſnes the world with admiration 


and delight. We, as it were, lean for- 
ward with ſurprize and trembling joy to 
behold the human ſoul collecting its 
ſtrength, and aſſerting a right to ſupe- 
rior fates. When you leave man out 
of your account, and view the whole vi- 


. ible creation beſide, you indeed fee ſe- 
veral traces of grandeur and unſpeakable 


power, and the intermixture of a rich 


ſcenery of beauty; yet ſtill the whole 


and . 
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and to have a littleneſs and inſignifi- 
cancy. But when you reſtore man to 
proſpect, and put him at the head of 
it, endued with genius and an im- 
mortal foul ; when you give him a paſ- 
ſion for truth, boundleſs views that 
ſpread along through eternity, and a for- 
titude that ſtruggles with fate, and 
yields not to misfortunes, then the ſkies, 
the ocean, and the earth, take the ſtamp 
of worth and dignity from the noble in- 
habitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. 


A mind fraught with the virtues is the 
natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffected truth, 
generoſity and grandeur of ſoul, for ever 

pleaſe and charm : even when they break 

from the common forms, and appear wild 
and unmethodized by. education, they 
are ſtil] beautiful, On the contrary, 
as ſoon as we diſcover that outward ele- 
gance which is formed by the mode, to 

EE: want 
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want truth, generoſity, or grandeur of ſoul, 

it inſtantly ſinks in our eſteem like coun- 
terfeit coin, and we are ſenſible of a re- 
luctant diſappointment. like that of the 
lover in the epigram, who became ena- 
moured with the lady's voice and the 
' ſoftneſs of her hand in the dark, but was 
_ cured of his paſſion as ſoon, as he had 
light to view her. 


Leet us now paſs on to the moſt pleaſing 
part of elegance, an habitual diſplay of 
the kind and gentle paſſions. 


We are naturally inclined to love 
thoſe who bear an affection to us; and 
we are charmed with the homage that is 
paid to our merit: by theſe weakneſſes 
politeneſs attacks us. The well-bred 
gentleman always. in his behaviour in- 
ſinuates a regard to others, tempered 
with reſpec, His attention to pleaſe 
confeſſes 
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confeſſes plainly his kindneſs to you, and 
the high eſteem he holds you in. The 
aſſiduous prevention of our wiſhes, and 
that yielding ſweetneſs complaiſance puts 
on for our ſake, are irreſiſtible; and 
although we know this kind of flattery 
to be proſtitute and habitual, yet it is 
not indifferent to us; we receive it in a 
manner that ſhews how much it gra- 
tifies us. 


The defire of being agreeable, finds 
out the art of being ſo without ſtudy or 
labour. Ruſtics who fall in love, grow 
unuſually polite and engaging. This 
new charm, that has altered their na- 
tures, and ſuddenly endued them with the 


powers of pleaſing, is nothing more than 


an enlivened attention to pleaſe, that has 
taken poſſeſſion of their minds, and tinc- 
tured their actions. We ought not 10 
wonder that love is thus enchanting: 
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tender aſſiduity is but the natural addreſe 
of the paſſion; politeneſs borrows the 
flattering form of affection, and becomes 
agreeable by the appearance of kind- 
neſs. | 


What pleaſes us generally appears 


beautiful. Complaiſance, that is ſo en- 


gaging, gives an agreeableneſs . to the 


whole perſon, and creates a beauty that 


nature gave not to the features; it 
ſubmits, it promiſes, it applauds in the 
countenance ; the heart Jays itſelf in 


ſmiles at your feet, and a voice that is 


indulgent and tender, is always heard 
with h pleaſure, 


The laſt conſtituent part of elegance 
is the picture of a tranquil ſoul that ap- 
pears in ſoftening the actions and emo- 


tions, and exhibits a retired proſpect of 
| happineſs and innocence. ; 


A calm 
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A calm of mind that is ſeen in grace- 
ful eaſy action, and in the enfeeblement 
of our paſſions, gives us an idea of the 
golden age, when human nature, adorned 
with innocence, and the peace that at- 
tends it, repoſed in the arms of content. 
This ſerene proſpe& of human nature 
always pleaſes us ; and although the con- 

tent, whoſe image it is, be viſionary in 
this world, and we cannot arrive at it, 
yet it is the point in imagination we 
have finally in view, in all the purſuits of 
life, and the native home for which we 
do not ceaſe to languiſh, 


The ſentiment of tranquillity particu- 
larly beautifies paſtoral poetry. The images 
of calm and happy quiet that appear in 
ſhaded groves, in ſilent vales, and ſlum- 
bers by falling ſtreams, invite the poet 
to indulge his genius in rural ſcenes. 
The muſic that lulls and compoſes the 
mind, at the ſame time enchants it. The 
'# £5 hue 
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hue of this beauteous eaſe, caſt over the 
human actions and emotions, forms a 
very delightful part of elegance, and 
gives the other conſtituent parts an ap- 
pearance of nature and truth: for in a 
tranquil ſtate of mind, undiſturbed by 
wants or fears, the views of men are 
_ generous and elevated. From the com- 
bination of theſe fine parts, grandeur of 
ſoul, complacency, and eaſe, ariſe the 
enchantments of elegance; but the ap- 
pearance of the two laſt are oftener found 
together, and then 888 form Politeneſs. 


When we take a view of the ſeparate 
parts that conſtitute perſonal elegance, 
we immediately know the ſeeds that are 
proper to be cheriſhed in the infant mind, 
to bring forth the beauteous production. 
The virtues ſhould be cultivated early 
with ſacred care, Good-nature, modeſty, 
. and a kind concern for others, 
* 
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ſhould be carefully inculcated ; and an 
eaſy unconſtrained dominion acquired 
by habit over the paſſions, A mind 
thus finely prepared, is capable of the 
_ higheſt luſtre of elegance; which is after- 
Wards attained with as little labour as 
our firſt language, by only aſſociating 
with graceful people of different charac- 
ters, from whom an habitual gracefulneſs 
will be acquired, that will bear the na- 
tural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds; 
in ſhort, it will be our own character and 
genius ſtripped of its native rudeneſs, and 
enriched with beauty and attraction. 


Nature, that beſtows her favours with- 
out reſpect of perſons, often denies to 
the great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed 
elegance, and flings it away in obſcure 
villages. You ſometimes ſee it at a coun- 
try fair ſpread an amiableneſs over a 
ſun-burnt girl, like the light of the moon 
through a miſt ; but ſuch, madam, is the 
| ms neceſſity 
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neceſſity of habitual elegance acquired by 
education and converſe, that if even you 
were born in that low claſs, you could 
be no more than the faireſt damſel at the 
may- pole, and the object of the 888 
and en of a few ruſtics. | 


5 are rendered totally incapable of 
elegance by the want of good- nature, and 
the other gentle paſſions; by the want 
of modeſty and ſenſibility; and by a 

want of that noble pride which ariſes 
from a conſciouſneſs of lofty and gene- 
rous ſentiments, The abſence of theſe 
native charms is generally ſupplied by 
a briſk ſtupidity, an impudence uncon- 
ſcious of defect, a caſt of malice, and 
an uncommon tendency to ridicule; as 
if nature had given theſe her ſtep-chil- 
dren an inſtinctive intelligence, that they 
can riſe out of contempt only by the de- 
_ preſſion of others. For the ſame reaſon 

it is, that perſons of true and finiſhed 

taſte 
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taſte ſeldom affect ridicule, becauſe they 
are conſcious of their own ſuperior me- 
rit. Pride is the cauſe of ridicule in the 
one, as it is of candour in the other; 
but the effects differ, as the ſtudied 
parade of poverty does from the negligent 
grandeur of riches, You will ſee nothing 
more common in the world than for peo- 
ple, who by ſtupidity and inſenſibility are 
incapable of the graces, commence wits 
on the ſtrength of the petite talents of 
mimickry, and the briſk tartneſs that ill- 
nature never fails to ſupply. | 
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From what I have ſaid it appears, that 
a ſenſe of elegance is a ſenſe of diginity, 
of virtue, and innocence united. Is it 
not natural then to expect, that in the 
courſe of a liberal education, men ſhould 
cultivate the generous qualities they ap- 
prove and aſſume? But inſtead of them, 
men only aim at the appearances, which 
require no ſelf-denial ; and thus, with- 
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out acquiring the virtues, they ſacrifice 
their honeſty and fincerity : whence it 
come to paſs, that there is often the leaſt 

virtue where there is the greateſt appear- 
ance of it; and that the poliſhed part of 
mankind only arrive at the ſubtile cor- 
ruption, of uniting vice with the . 
and complexion of virtue. 


1 "ER dwelt on foe] elegance, be- 
cauſe the ideas and principles in this part 
of good taſte are more familiar to you. 

We may then take them for a foundation, 
in our future obſervations, ſince the ſame 
principles of eaſy grace and ſimple gran- 
deur, will animate our ideas with an 
unſtudied propriety, and enlighten our 
judgments in beauty, in literature, in 
ſculpture, painting, and the other * 
ments of fine taſte. | 


1 ſhall but lightly touch on our taſte 
of perſonal beauty, becauſe it requires no 
directions 
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directions to be known. To aſk What is 
beauty, ſays a philoſopher, is the queſtion 
of a blind man. I ſhall therefore only 
make a few reflections on this head, that 
lie out of the common track. But prior 
to what I have to ſay, it is neceſſary to 
make ſome obſervations on phyſiognomy. 


There is an obvious relation between 
the mind and the turn of. the features, ſo 
well known by inſtinct, that every one is 
more or | leſs expert at reading the coun- 
tenance, We look as well fpeak our 
minds; and amongſt people of little ex- 
perience, the look is generally moſt ſin- 
cere. This is ſo well underſtood, that 
it is become a part of education to learn 
to diſguiſe the countenance, which yet 
requires a habit from early youth, and the 
continual practice of hypocriſy, to deceive 
an intelligent eye. The natural virtues 
and vices not only have their places in the 
aſpect, even acquired habits that much 
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affect the mind ſettle there; contempla- 
tion, in length of time, gives a caſt of 
e to the countenance. 


Now to come back to our ſubject: 
the aſſemblage called beauty, is the image 
of noble ſentiments and amiable paſſions 
in the face; but ſo blended and confuſed 
that we are not able to ſeparate and di- 

ſtinguiſn them. The mind has a ſen- 
ſibility, and clear knowledge, in many 
inſtances without reflection, or even the 

power of reaſoning upon its own percep- 

tions. We can no more account for the 

relation between the paſſions of the mind 

and a ſet of features, than we can ac- 

count for the relation between the ſounds 
of muſic and the paſſions; the eye 
is judge of the one without principles 
or rules, as the ear is of the other. 
It is impoſſible you ſhould not take 
- Notice of the remarkable difference of 
| 5 denüty 
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beauty in the ſame face, in a good 
and in ill humour; and if the gentle 
paſſions in an indifferent face do not 
change it to perfect beauty, it is, 

becauſe nature did not originally model 

the features to the juſt and familiar ex- 
preſſion of thoſe paſſions, and the ge- 
nuine expreſſions of nature can never be 
vholly obliterated. But it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that the engaging import that 
forms beauty, is often the ſymbol of 

paſſions that, although pleaſing, are dan- 

gerous to virtue; and that a firmneſs of 

mind, whoſe caſt of feature is much leſs 

pleaſing, is more favourable to virtue, 

From the affinity between beauty and the 

paſſions it muſt follow, that beauty is re- 
lative, that is, a ſenſe of human beauty is 

confined to our ſpecies ; and alſo, as far as 

we have a power over the paſſions, we are 

able to improve the face, and tranſplant 
| charms into it; both of which obſervations 
| have 
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have been often made. From the various 
principles of beauty, and the agreeable 
combinations, of which the face gives 


intelligence, ſprings that variety found 


in the 1 55 of weer 


„ is a kind of Reuury d that 


s pleaſing only by aſſociation. The brown, 
the fair, the black, are not any of 
them original beauty; but when the com- 


plexion is united in one picture on the 
imagination, with the aſſemblage that 


forms the image of the tender paſſions, 


with gentle ſmiles, and kind endearments, 
it is then inſeparable from our idea of 


beauty, and forms a part of it. From the 


fame cauſe, a national ſet of features 
appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
have been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable 
diſpoſitions through them, This obſer- 
vation reſolves a difficulty, that often oc- 


ceurs in the reflections of men on our pre- 
ſent ſubject. We all ſpeak of beauty as 
it” 
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if it were acknowledged and ſettled by a 
public ſtandard; yet we find, in fact, 
that people, in placing their affections, 
often have little regard to the common 
notions of beauty. The truth is, com- 
plexion and form being the charms that 
are viſible and conſpicuous, the com- 
mon ſtandard of beauty is generally re- 
ſtrained to thoſe external attractions: but 
ſince perſonal grace and the engaging 
paſſions, although they cannot be deli- 
neated, have a more univerſal and uni- 
form power, it is no wonder people, in re- 
ſigning their hearts, ſo often contradict 
the common received ſtandard, Accord- 
ingly, as the engaging paſſions and the 
addreſs are diſcovered in converſation, the 
tender attachments of people are generally 
fixed by an intercourſe of ſentiment, and 
ſeldom by a tranſient view, except in ro- 
mances and novels. It is farther to be 
obſerved, that when once the affections 
are fixed, a new face with a higher degree 


of 


* 
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of beauty will not always have a higher 
degree of power to remove them, becauſe 


our affeRions ariſe from a ſource within 


ourſelves, as well as from external beau- 
ty; and when the tender paſſion is at- 


tached by a particular object, the imagi- 


nation ſurrounds that obje& with a thou- 
ſand ideal embelliſhments that exiſt only 
in the mind of the lover. 


The hiſtory of the ſhort life of beauty 


may be collected from what I have ſaid. In 


youth that borders on infancy, the paſſions 


are in a ſtate of vegetation, they only ap- 


pear in full bloom in maturity ; for which 
reaſon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promiſe of future beauty. 


Thefeatures, as we grow into years, gradu- 


ally form along with the mind : different 


| ſenſibilities gather into the countenance, 


and become beauty there, as colours mount 
in a tulip, and enrich it, When the 
eloquent force and delicacy of ſentiment 

pra has 
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has continued ſome little time, age be- 
gins to ſtiffen the features, and deſtroy 
the engaging variety and vivacity of the 
countenance ; the eye gradually loſes its 
fire, and is no longer the mirror of the 
agreeable paſſions. Finally, old age fur- 
. rows the face with wrinkles, as a bar- 
barous conqueror overturns a city from 
the foundation, and tranſitory _ is 
extinguiſhed, 
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Beauty and elegance are nearly related, 
their difference conſiſts in this, that ele- 
gance is the image of the mind diſplayed 
in motion and deportment; beauty is an 
image of the mind in the countenance 
and form; conſequently beauty is of a 
more fixed nature, and owes leſs to art 


and habit. 

When I ſpeak of beauty, it is not 

wholly out of my way to make a ſin- 

gular obſervation on the tender paſſion 

in our ſpecies. Innocent and virtuous 
; 'G | love 
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love caſts a beauteous hue over human 
nature; it quickens and ſtrengthens our 
admiration of virtue, and our deteſtation 
of vice ; it opens our eyes to our imper- 
fections, and gives us a pride in excelling ; 
it inſpires us with heroic ſentiments, ge- 
neroſity, a contempt of life, a boldneſs 
for enterprize, chaſtity, and purity of 
ſentiment. It takes a fimilitude to devc- 
tion, and almoſt deifies the object of 
paſſion, People whoſe breaſts are dulled 
with vice, or ſtupified by nature, call this 
paſſion romantic love; but when it was 
the mode, it was the diagnoſtic of a vir- 
tuous age. Theſe ſymptons of heroiſm 
ſpring from an obſcure principle, that in 
a noble mind unites itſelf with every 
paſſionate view in life; this nameleſs prin- 
ciple is diſtinguiſhed by endowing people 
with extraordinary powers and enthuſiaſm 
in the purſuit of their favourite wiſhes, 
and by diſguſt and diſappointment when 
we arrive at the point where our wiſhes 
ſeem to be completed. It has made great 
| conquerors | 
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conquerors deſpiſe dangers and death in 
their way to victory, and ſigh afterwards 
when they had no more to conquer. 


From external beauty we come to the 
charms of converſation and writing. 
Words, by repreſenting ideas, become 
the picture of our thoughts, and commu- 
nicate them with the greateſt fidelity. But 

they are not only the figns of ſenſible 
ideas, they exhibit the very image and 
diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the mind that 
uſes them. 
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Converſation does not require the ſame 
merit to pleaſe that writing does. The hu- 
man ſoul is endued with a kind of natural 

_ expreſſion, which it does not acquire. 
The expreſſion I ſpeak of conſiſts in 
the ſignificant modulations and tones of 
voice, accompanied, in unaffected people, 
by a propriety of geſture, This native 
language was not intended by nature to 
repreſent the tranſitory ideas that come 
G 2 ; by 


| 
| 
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by the ſenſes to the imagination, but 


the paſſions of the mind and its emo- 


tions only ; therefore modulation and 


geſture give life and paſſion to words ; 
their mighty force in oratory is very con- 


ſpicuous: but although thcir effects be 
milder in converſation, yet they are very 


ſenſible ; they agitate the ſoul by a va- 


riety of gentle ſenſations, and help to 


form that ſweet charm that makes the 


moſt trifling ſubjects engaging. This 
fine expreſſion, which is not learned, is 


not ſo much taken notice of as it de- 


ſerves, becauſe it is much ſuperſeded by 


the uſe of artificial and acquired lan- 


guage. The modern ſyſtem of philoſo- 


phy has alſo concurred to ſhut it gut 


ftom our reflections. 


It is in converſation people put on 


all their graces, and appear in the luſtre 
of good- breeding. It is certain good- 
breeding that ſets ſo great a diſtinction 


between 
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between individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 
creates nothing new (I mean a good edu- 

cation) but only draws forth into pro- 
ſpect with ſkill and addreſs the agreeable 
diſpoſitions and ſentiments that lay la- 
tent in the mind. You may call good- 
breeding artificial ; but it is like the 
art of a gardener, under whoſe hand a 
barren tree puts forth its own bloom, and 

4s enriched with its ſpecific fruit, It 

is ſcarce poſſible to conceive any ſcene ſo 
truly agreeable as an aſſembly of people 
elaborately educated, who afſume a cha- 
racter ſuperior to ordinary life, and ſup- 
port it with eaſe and familiarity, 
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The heart is won in converſation by 
its own paſſions. Its pride, its gran- 
deur, its affections, lay it open to the 
enchantment of an inſinuating addreſs. 
Flattery is a groſs charm; but who is 
proof againſt a gentle and yielding diſpo- 
ſition, that infers your ſuperiority with a 

5 HY delicacy 
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delicacy ſo fine, that you cannot ſee the 
lines of which it is compoſed ? Genero- 
ſity, diſintereſtedneſs, a noble love of 
truth that will not deceive, a feeling of 
the diſtreſſes of others, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, inſpite us with admiration along 
with love, and take our affections as it 
were by ſtorm; but above all, we are ſe- 
-duced by a view of the tender and affec- 
tionate paſſions ; they carry a ſoft infec- 
tion, and the heart is betrayed to them 
by its own forces. If we are to judge 
from ſymptoms, the ſoul that engages 
us ſo powerfully by its reflected glances 
is an object of infinite beauty. I ob- 
ſerved before, that the modulations of 
the human voice that expreſs the ſoul, 
move us powerfully ; and indeed we are 
affected by the natural emotions of the 
mind expreſſed in the ſimpleſt language: 
in ſhort, the happy art that in conver- 
ſation and the intercourſe of life, lays 
held upon our affections, is but a juſt 

N ' addreſs 
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addreſs to the engaging. paſſions i in the 


human breaſt, But this ſyren power like 


beauty is the gift of Nature, 


Soft pleaſing ſpeech and graceful out- 
ward ſhow, 

No arts can gain them, but the gods 

| beſtow. PopE's Hom. 


From the various odmbinations of the 
ſeveral endearing paſſions and lofty ſen- 
timents, ariſe the variety of pleaſing cha- 
raters that beautify human ſociety. 


There is a different ſource of pleaſure 


in converſation from what I have ſpoken 


of, called wit ; which diverts the world ſo 
much, that I cannot venture to omit it, 
although delicacy and a refined taſte he- 


ſitate a little, and will not allow its va- 
lue to be equal to its currency. Wit 


deals largely in alluſion and whimſical 
ſimilitudes; its countenance is always 
double, and it unites the true and the 
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fantaſtic by a nice gradation of colour- 
ing that cannot be perceived. You ob- 
ſerve that I am only ſpeaking of the ready 
wit of converſation, 


Wit is properly called in to ſupport a 
converſation, where the heart or affections 
are not concerned; and its proper buſi- 
neſs is to relieve the mind from ſolitary 

inattention, where there is no room to 
move it by paſſion; the mind's eye, when 
diſengaged, is diverted by being fixed up- 
on a vapour, that dances, as it were, on 
the ſurface of the imagination, and con- 
tinually alters its aſpect: the motley 
image, whoſe comic ſide we had only 
time to ſurvey, is too unimportant to be 
attentively conſidered, and luckily va- 
niſhes before we can view it on every 
fide. Shallow folks expect that thoſe 
who diverted them in converſation, and 
made happy bon mots, ought to write well; 
and imagine that they themſelves were 
made 
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made to laugh by the force of genius: but 
they are generally diſappointed when they 
ſee the admired character deſcend upon 
paper. The truth is, the frivolous turn 
and habit of a comic companion, is al- 
moſt diametrically oppoſite to true genius, 
| whoſe natural exerciſe is deep and ſlow- 
paced reflection. You may as well ex- 
pect that a man ſhould like Cæſar form 
conſiſtent ſchemes for ſubduing the 
world, and employ the principal part of 
his time in catching flies. I have often 
heard people expreſs a ſurpriſe, that Swift 
and Addiſon, the two greateſt maſters of 
humour of the laſt age, were eaſily put 
out of countenance, as if pun, mimickry, 
or repartee, were the offspring of genius, 
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Whatever ſimilitude may be between 
humour in writing, and humour in con- 
verſation, they are generally found to 
require different talents. Humour in 
writing is the offspring of reflection, ü 
and is by nice touches and labour brought 

| to 


| 
| 
| 
þ 
| 
t 
| 
j 
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to wear the negligent air of nature; 
whereas, wit in converſation is an enemy 
to reflection, and glows brighteſt when 


the imagination flings off the thought 


the moment it ariſes, in its genuine new- 
born dreſs. Men a little elevated by li- 


quor ſeem to have a peculiar facility at 


ſtriking out the capricious and fantaſtic 
images that raiſe our mirth; in fact, 
what we generally admire in ſallies of 
wit, is the nicety with which they 
touch upon the verge of folly, indiſcre- 
tion, or malice, while at the ſame time 
they preſerve thought, ſubtilety, and 
good-humour ; and what we laugh at is 
the motly appearance, whoſe whimſical 
conſiſtency we cannot account for. 


- People are pleaſed at wit for the ſame 
reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 


any kind, not for the worth of the thing, 


but becauſe the mind is not able to bear 
an intenſe train of thinking ; and yet the 


ceaſing of thought is inſufferable, or ra- 
ther 
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ther impoſſible. In ſuch an uneaſy di- 
lemma, the unſteady excurſions of wit 
give the mind its natural aCtion, without 
fatigue, and relieve it delightfully, by 
employing the imagination without re- 
quiring any reflection. "Thoſe who have 
an eternal appetite for wit, like thoſe 
who are ever in queſt of diverſion, be- 
tray a frivolous minute genius, incapable 
of thinking. TY 


Fine writing is but an eaſy picture 
of nature, as it ariſes to view upon the 
imagination. It is the expreſſion of our 
firſt thoughts, or at leaſt of what ought 
to be ſo; and we are ſurpriſed in the 
moſt celebrated writings, to find that they 
are wholly familiar to us, and ſeem to be 
exactly what we ourſelves think and 
would ſay; and bad writers ſeem to have 
been under ſome reſtraint, that put them 
out of a path that lay directly before 
them. Would you not then think, that 
fine writing ſhould be very common! 
But 
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But I muft pray you to recollect, that ele- 
garce, though it conſiſts chiefly in pro- 
priety and eaſe, yet it is attained by very 
few. I have Already intimated: the reaſon : 
true taſte and ſentiment lie deep in the 
mind, often incorporated with prejudices ; 
and it requires vaſt judgment to bring 
the beauteous ore to light, and to refine 
it. I ſhould not be impartial and candid, 
if I did not own to you that learning, 
in much the greater part of mankind, diſ- 
torts the genius as much as laced ſtays do 
the body; oppreſſes the natural ſeeds of 
propriety and beauty in the imagination; 

and renders men ever incapable of writing 

or even thinking well. When you ex- 

cept a few men of diſtinguiſhed talents, 

ladies both write and ſpeak more agree- 
ably than ſcholars, If you aſk 'me the 

' reaſon of this, I muſt inform you, that 
the eaſy and natural excurſions of the 
imagination are ſeldom checked in ladies ; 
while the enſlaved pupils of colleges and 
| ſchools in tender youth are forced into 


aukward 
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aukward imitations, or dreary ungrateful 
tracts, where genius or beauty were never 
ſeen. The manner of the ancient ſchools 
was to learn by ſuch familiar converſa- 
tions as you have at times engaged in; by 
which means, inſtead of forcing a nau- 
ſeous draught of learning upon youth, 
their genius was charmed forth by cu- 
rioſity and emulation; the latent powers 
of the mind were gently unbound; and 
the generous ardor and pleaſure that ran 
originally through their enquiries, gave a 
warmth, a genuine turn and natural 
beauty to their ideas. Can there be a 
ſtronger proof that learning has taken a 
. wrong biaſs, than that the preſent common 
ſenſe of mankind has judged learning in 
converſation to be pedantic and ill- 
breeding*? Whereas the ſoul has a thirſt 
for knowledge, which no mode cau take 
away; and it is no more in the power of 
faſhion to eradicate the charms and de- 
fires of curioſity, than the ſenſe of 
beauty. 
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beauty. There is a truth which 1 
would ſtrongly inculcate, and which is 
intimated throughout this little diſcourſe; 


it is, that moſt people have more light, 


judgment, and genius latent within their 


breaſts by far than they are able to draw 
forth or employ ; that the utmoſt ſkill 


and addreſs 1s requiſite to tune thoſe fine 
ftrings of the ſoul, if I may call them ſo, 
and bring into execution the harmony 
they are capable of ; and that the per- 
fection of thoſe powers, whatever they 


be, is the higheſt degree of improvement 


to which any perſon's genius can attain, 


| Letters of buſineſs, of compliment, 
and friendſhip, form generally the coim- 


-paſs of a lady's writing ; for which, per- 


haps, the beſt rule that can be given is 


1 neglect all rules. The ſame unaffected 


grace and propriety which animate your 


actions and converſation, cannot fail to 


charm univerſally upon paper : when 
SEE”. your 
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your ſtyle has taken the familiar turn 
and eaſy ſpirit of your words, and rejected 
the air of premeditation that ſteals in up- 
on ſtudy, then will it be agreeable be- 
yond imagination; turns of wit and com- 
pliment, that come without being ſought 
for, are very pleaſing in this familiar 
compoſition that approaches ſo near to 
diſcourſe; but they ought to be ſuch as 
might paſs with grace in converſation, 


Shall we attempt to diſtinguiſh the moſt 
remarkable excellencies of the writings of 
the great men who have paſſed through 
life before us, and form clear ideas of 
thoſe beauties that muſt charm mankind 
| to the end of the world? Writing is 
but the converſation of abſent people.; 
let us conſider it in this familiar light; 
we have little to do with criticiſm, which 
is a perfect art; we are only travellers 
in a tour of pleaſure, who are taking a 
curſory view of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

| beauties 
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beauties of writing; we may walk with 


great pleaſure in a flower- garden, and 
cheer the eye with the gay tincts of roſes 


and lilies, without the minute knowledge 


of a botaniſt or floriſt. 


Writers, as I obſerved, are abſent ae- 
quaintance; and the beauties of writing 
are no other than the qualities that would 
charm us in an agreeable friend, at an 


hour when the ſoul is thoughtful and 
inquiſitive; for the mind in reading ſeems 


to be in a middle ſtate, between conver- 
ſation and reflection. It has not the le- 


vity of converſation; its attention to the 
weight of thought is not diverted by geſ- 


ticulation; nor yet is it in ſo * a 
tone, as in penſive ſolitude. 


Vou require it as an abſolute condi- 
tion, previous to any kind of familiarity, 


that the perſons you converſe with have a 


ſtrict attention to truth, to honeſty, and 
decency: 
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Ga: nid the ſame attention is. abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in writings deſtined to 
pleaſe ſucceeding ages. It is true, that 
ſome writers amongſt the moderns have 
had the preſumption to draw their pens 
in defiance to truth and decency, and 


have taken characters as writers, which 


they themſelves would deſpiſe in an ac- 
quaintance, Deiſts, while they have ex- 
preſſed the higheſt veneration and reſpect 
for revelation, have taken infinite pains 
to undermine and expoſe it by oblique 
and covert means. Nothing but the ca- 
price of mode, and an unaccountable 


blindneſs that attends a preſent mode, 


could hinder them from obſerving the 
unworthineſs of their conduct, and the 
baſeneſs of mind they betray ; or make 
them imagine that fame will attend on 
_ prevarication, and a fly deceit in writing, 


which is abje& and infamous in life, and 


will for ever be the mark of a con- 
temptible character. In this tract of 
7 RE, vile 
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vile duplicity and proſtitution of heart 
have trod Hobbes, Shafteſbury, Boling- 
broke, and ſome authors, French and 
Engliſh, now alive, who being ſtill in 
the liſts, and capable of ſeeking fame 
by generous and liberal methods, I ſhall 
not name. The ſtrange manner and 
the artifice of theſe writers at firſt ſur- 
prize; but the human heart, that natu- 
rally deteſts diſnoneſty, refuſes them fame; 
ane in half an age they are confidered 
only as the patrons of licentiouſneſs ; and 
to make their infamy remarkable, they 
are only remembered and honoured by 
the vicious. | 


Deceney is the habit which a noble train 
of thinking fixes upon the mind; and 
it is related to religion, becauſe religion 
more than any other object ennobles our 
ideas. Piety is eminently neceſſary in a 
writer who is a candidate for the fame 
of ages, Inftead of quoting Quintilian 


an d 
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and Tully in proof of my aſſertion, who 
certainly underſtood the qualifications of 
a good writer as well as any modern gen- 
tlemen, and were not prejudiced by chri- 
ſtianity, I will lay open the reaſon of it. 
The ideas of religion are all vaſt and af- 
fecting ; and they open to the mind pro- 
ſpects by far more grand than thoſe of 
this life. How does the mind expand 
to graſp an idea of eternity, infini- 
ty, or omnipreſence? What ſublime 
dignity does the intercourſe of the deity 
beſtow on the human ſtate? Tf you 
look into Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, yov 
will be ſenſible what grand ideas even 

hell has furniſhed the poet with. En- 

thuſiaſm is the very ſoul of poetry, 
and there is fuch an indiſſoluble connec- 
tion between them, that the ſame word 
in the learned languages was jndifferently 
applied to a poet and to a prophet. Now, 
madam, let the ideas of religion be thrown 
out of doors, what can be fubſtituted in 
0 1 their 
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their ſtead ? Wit, humour, and raillery are 
pleaſing in the levities and play- hours of 
the ſoul ; but they muſt not pretend to 
admiration, which attends only on eleva- 
tion and grandeur of thought. 


: Enthuſiaſm, more or leſs, is an inſe- 
parable appendange of the mind of man, 
The novel projectors in philoſophy and 
religion may ridicule it, and ſeriouſly ex- 
claim againſt the folly of it; but they 
only quarrel with nature; which, after all, 
right or wrong, will form our pleaſures 
and pains. If they could, by their pre- 
ſcriptions, amend and alter her laws, 
then might men take their plan into con- 
ſideration: but ſince nature Is inflexible, 
and will continue the ſame notwithſtand- 
ing their fine projects of improvement, 
they are but idle vain prattlers; and ſuch 
is the partiality of nature on this head, 
that the mind of man is incapable of any 
exalted pleaſure that charms the ſoul in 
| its 
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its hours of reflection, or that brings 
beauty to the dwelling of thought, unleſs 
it be enthuſiaſtic and beyond life. I do 
not plead for the manifeſt abuſes of en- 
thuſiaſm, no more than I do for the ex- 
orbitancies and ungoverned ſallies of any 
other paſſion or appetite; I only mean, 
that we are as much bound down by 
fate to receive our ſublime pleaſures by it, 
as we are obliged to find beauty in the 
human form. Now religion, particu- 
larly revelation, or an intercourſe be- 
tween God and man, is the very eſſence 
of natural Enthuſiaſm. Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, - were ſo ſenſible of this 
truth, that with the faireſt endowment 
of natural genius and rapture that ever 
enriched. mankind, they would not ven- 
ture on any thing worthy of univerſal ad- 
miration, without introducing an actual 
revelation, and raiſing the ſubject by the 
' grand ideas peculiar to religion. 
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The general air of truth, honeſty, 
and decency are the paſſports of a writer; 


without which he can have no pretence 


to the eſteem of readers of worth. Let 
us now conſider the qualifications that 


render an author an intereſting and ad- 


mired companion of our leiſure hours. 


The firſt and nobleſt ſource of delight 


In works of genius, without competition, 
ariſes from the ſublime. The ſublime, 


by an authority which the ſoul is utterly 
unable to reſiſt, takes poſſeſſion of our 
attention, and of all our faculties, and ab- 
ſorbs them in aſtoniſhment. The paſſion 
it inſpires us with is evidently a mixture of 
terror, curioſity, and exultation : but 


they are ſtamped with a majeſty, that be- 


ftows on them a different air and charac- 
ter from thoſe paſſions on any other oc- 
caſion. In the ſublime we feel ourſelves 


alarmed, our motions are ſuſpended, and 


we remain for ſome time until the emo- 
tion 
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tion wears off, wrapped in filence and in- 
quiſitive horror. 

! 

The combination of paſſions in the 
ſublime, renders the idea of it obſcure. 
No doubt the ſenſation of fear is very 
diſtin& in it ; but it is equally obvious, 
that there is ſomething in the ſublime 
more than this abje& paſſion, In all 


other terrors the ſoul loſes its dignity, 


and as it were ſhrinks below its uſual 
ſize : but at the preſence of the ſublime, 
although it be always awful, the ſoul of 


man ſeems to be raiſed out of a trance; 
it aſſumes an unknown grandeur ; it is 


ſeized with a new appetite, that in a mo- 
ment effaces its former little proſpects and 
defires ; it is rapt out of the ſight and 
_ conſideration of this diminutive world, 


into a kind of gigantic creation, where 
it finds room to dilate itfelf to a fize 


agreeable to its preſent nature and gran- 
deur : it overlooks the Appenines, and 
H 4 -- WE 
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the clouds upon them, and ſees nothing 
in view around it but immenſe objects. 
In the poets language it flies, it ſoars, it 
purſues a beauty in the madneſs of rap- 
ture, that words or deſcription cannot 
contain; and if theſe expreſſions be ex- 
travagant and improper in the ordinary 
commerce of life, they yet exactly de- 
ſcribe the intellectual and real ſtate of the 
mind at the preſence of the ſublime. 


The ſublime enters into the principles 
of taſte with ſuch diſtinction, and rules 
the human ſpirit with ſuch abſolute ſo- 
vereignty, that I would fain diſcover the 
origin and nature of its power; but 
fate ſeems to have covered it over with 
myſtery, the greateſt writers have either 
ſtopped ſhort, or failed in the attempt, 
and I am fafe enough although I turn 
aſide, and leave it in the ſacred ob- 
ſcurity in which it has ſo long been 
veiled :” however, I may, by an hy- 
| | potheſis, 
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potheſis, attempt to give you an intelli- 
gible idea of the manner in which it 
affects us: I have a licence from cuſtom 
for doing ſo; for I muſt inform you, that 
modern philoſophers often take the liberty 
of forming ſyſtems merely for the ſake of 
illuſtration, and to reſolve difficulties, 
without thinking themſelves obliged to 
give a demonſtration of the truth of their 

ſyſtem. If it tends to make that con- 
ceivable which was before inconceivable ; 
the inventors ſuppoſe that they have done 
ſome ſervice to ſcience. 


The ſyſtem I am going to lay before 
you, is that of a friend of mine, who 
was a true lover of knowledge. He found 
little ſatisfaction in the philoſophy of col- 
leges and ſchools, particularly in thoſe 
enquiries he thought of moſt importance : 
he had withdrawn himſelf from the tri- 
fling buſtle of the little world, to converſe 
with 
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with his own heart, and end a ſtormy life 


in obſcure quiet, One day after dinner, 


we walked out to indulge on our favourite 
topics, Our excurſion terminated at a 
rock, whoſe baſe is waſhed by the Weſtern 


Ocean. It was one of thoſe fine days in 
Auguſt, when the cool of the evening 


brought on a refreſhing ſweetneſs. We 
ſat down to reſt, and enjoy the proſpect 
of the ſea, that ſtretched before us be- 


| yond the limits of the eye. The ſun. 


was juſt ſetting, and his laſt ſoftened 


beams flying to the ſhore, ſeemed to 


dip in a thouſand waves, and leave in the 
waters the blaze they loſt, We had 
been reading Homer on our way to the 
ſea-ſide. When we ſat down, our con- 
verſation turned on the ſtrange power of 


the ſublime, It is eaſy, ſays the thought- 


ful philoſopher, to deſcribe the impreſſions 


the ſublime makes on the mind, and this 


iS all the writers on this ſubject have 
hitherto 
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hitherto done with any ſucceſs ; but is 


it impoſſible, from a due attention to the 


. ſymptoms, to unravel its meaning, and 
diſcover the ſpring of the ſilent and in- 
quiſitive aſtoniſhment it impreſſes on the 
ſpirit of man? I am ſenſible a juſt ex- 
plication of the ſublime muſt account for 
all its effects, as well for the noble ele- 
vation and the charming rapture, as for 
the terror it beſtows. If I can produce a 
cauſe that accounts ſnfficiently for all the 
ſymptoms, and no other can be given, 


then mine ought by all rules of good 
reaſoning to be admitted for the true 


one, however novel it appears. 


In order to proceed to the diſcovery 
we deſire to make, let us turn our views 
to objects remarkably ſublime, and from 
them obtain what intelligence we can. 
Obſerve this mountain that riſes ſo high 


on the left; if we had been farther re- 
moved from it, you might ſee behind it 
other 
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other mountains riſing in ſtrange confu- 
fron, the fartheſt off almoſt loſt in 
the diſtance, yet great in the obſcurity, 
your imagination labours to travel over 
them, and the inhabitants ſeem to reſide 
in a ſuperior world, But here you have a 
different proſpect; the next mountain 
covers all the reſt from your view, 
and by its nearer approach, preſents 
diſtinctly to your eye objects of new 
admiration. The rocks on its ſides 
meet the clouds in vaſt irregularity; the 
penſive eye traces the rugged precipice 
down to the bottom, and ſurveys there 
the mighty ruins that time has mouldered 
and tumbled below. It is eaſy in this 
inſtance to diſcover that we are terrified 
and filenced into awe, at the ve/tiges we 
ſee of immenſe power ; and the more ma- 
nifeſt are the appearances of diſorder, 
and the neglect of contrivance, the more 
plainly we feel the boundleſs might theſe 
rude monuments are owing to, But be- 


ſides 
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ſides this filent fear, we feel our curioſity 
rouſed from its deepeſt ſprings in the ſoul 
and while we tremble, we are ſeized with an 
exquiſite delight, that attends on ſublime 
objects only. The ſame mixed ſenſation 
weighs upon us, when we ſee an ocean 


diſturbed and agitated in ſtorms ; or 4 
foreſt roaring, and bending under the force 


of the tempeſt, We are ſtruck by it 


with more calmneſs, but equal grandeur, | 


in the ſtarry heavens: the ſilence, the 
unmeaſured diſtance, and the unknown 
power united in that proſpect, render it 
very awful in the deepeſt ſerenity, Thun- 
der, with broken burſts of lightning 
through black clouds; the view of a 
cataract, whoſe billows fling themſelves 
down with eternal rage; or the uneaſing 
ſound of the falling waters by night; the 
| howling of animals in the dark: all theſe 


produce the ſublime, by the aſſociation of 


the idea of inviſible immenſe power. 
ws The 
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The ſoul of man naturally pays homage 
to unſeen power. He feels obſcure hopes, 
and obſcure fears, which become a re- 


ligious paſſion, and diſtinguiſh him more 


than any other difference between him and 


the other inhabitants of the earth. The re- 


ligious paſſion, attended with leſs tumult, 

but more conſtancy than the other paſſions, 
calls upon his heart in the majeſty of 
darkneſs and ſilence, and is the ſource of 
the ſublime ſenſation we are treating of, 


1 ſee ſeveral objections crouding to your 


mind againſt my hypotheſis ; but hear me 
out, for I intend to obviate them all, 


The object of the religious paſſion is 
no idea, it is unknown ; therefore- the 
paſſion itſelf is obſcure, and wants a 
name; but its effects are very remarkable, 


for they form the peculiar character of 
human nature. Curioſity and hope carry 


with them the plaineſt ſymptoms of a 
28 05 


paſſion that wanders, and is aſtray for its 
object. In their anxious ſearch, they 
unite themſelves with every great proſpect 
in life, whoſe completion lies in the dark: 
but when we arrive at the point we pro- 
poſed, we are fully ſenſible that curioſity 
and hope have been deceived, the enjoy- 


ment in our power, whatever it be, falls 


infinitely below our expectations, yet the 
alacrity of the mind feels no decay by diſ- 
appointment; we ſet out immediately 
with renewed vigour in purſuit of ſome- 
thing farther, and nothing but death 
puts an end to the anxiety. Theſe paſ- 
| ions are exceedingly alarmed, at the ap- 
pearances of the exceſſive power that gives 
us the idea of the ſublime. In the diſ- 
order and confuſion of ſeas in ſtorms, or 
when lofty woods ſtruggle with high 
winds, we are {truck with an humiliating 
awe, ſurprize, and ſuſpence: the mind 
views the effects of boundleſs power with 
fill amazement : it recoils upon itſelf 
in 
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in a paſſion made up of terror, joy, and 
rapture, and feels in ſentiment theſe 
queſtions : Who is the author of this? 


What is he to me? Is he the object of my 


eternal curiofity, of my mighty fears, and 
hopes? I appeal to the feelings of every 
man, if his paſſions in theſe circumſtances 
be not exactly applicable to this confuſed 
intereſted ſtate of mind, whether he diſ- 
entangles or reflects on his own ideas 
or no. 


There is nothing more diſputed than 
the origin of the idea of divinity. All 
nations, however barbarous, have it; and 
our lateſt diſcoveries prove that the re- 
lations of atheiſt nations are all fabulous, 
and that the ſavages of every quarter of 
the globe look up to a ſupernatural 
power. From the univerſality of the idea, 
men who did not ſufficiently examine its 
origin ſuſpected, and actually taught, 
that we had an innate idea of God. The 
grolſneſs 
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groſſneſs and want of i with which 


they advanced this doctrine, afforded Mr. 
Locke the happieſt opportunity imagin- 
able of triumphing over them, and of 
deducing religion and the idea of the de- 
ity from ſenſible ideas, and from the mere 
agency of reaſori, agreeable to his general 
ſyſtem. It is true, Wwe have not an in- 
nate idea of God; but we a thouſand 
times feel the intruded influence of a 
mighty unknown power, that miſt, by 
che unavoidable tranſition the mind makes 
from the effect to the cauſe, give riſe to 
the idea of divine power. Senſible ideas, 
indeed, and the paſſing "ſhew of this ex- 
ternal world, divert the attention of the 
mind from its religious feelings; but as 
ſenſible ideas recede from the imagination, 
and leave us to 4 ſslifary intellectual ſtate 
of mind, we find an awful and obſcure 
preſence ſurround us, that beſtows on the 
ſoul an elevation and enthuſiaſm that 


do not attend on external ideas, 5 
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All mankind, whoſe common ſens 
| is not diverted by ſyſtem, will TY, : 
that darkneſs, ſolitude, and filence, natu- 
rally oppreſs the mind by a tremendous 
and ſublime ſenſation. It is further evi- 
dent, that they, produce not this effect by 
any active power of their's, but merely 
by ſtripping the imagination of its ſen- 
{ible ideas, of the noiſe, the mirth, and 
light that diverted its attention, and leay- 
ing it to its naked ſtate and feelings ; 
conſequently, that the great influence 
that then riſes upon the ſoul, and dwells 
upon it in terrors, is the effect of a power 
that has been always preſent to it, altho” 
it has not been always obſerved, on ac- 
count of the interpoſition of the tranſitory 
ideas of ſenſe. In ſhort, it appears from 
2 great variety of obſervations and re- 
flected lights, that the human ſoul is 
always oppreſſed by a mighty preſence, 
whoſe obſeurity and ſtillneſs only keep it 
out of our attention when the mind is 

employed 
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| employed on exterior objects. To . 
this awful preſence it is, that we for ever 
ſeek amuſement and company, and that 
any diverſion, however inſipid and trifling 
in itſelf, becomes to us a pleaſing relief, 
merely by taking up our attention. Rea- 
ſon ſmiles at the puerility of our amuſe- 

ments. The very ſlaves of pleaſure hold 
them in contempt, and acknowledge they 

will not bear examination: yet the wiſe 
and the vain find ſolitude alike inſup- 
portable, and alike deſire the company 

n diverſion Fey yea | 


- Becauſe the pliltofophtrs of our ts 

| can aſſign no form, nor ſize, nor colour, 
to the object of their ſublime awe, they 
conclude it to be vain and ſuperſtitious : 
they take upon them to decide poſitively, 
that nature in the formation of the hu- 
| man mind has acted an unmeaning part; 
f and where ſhe appears remarkably ſolemn 
and regular, in her nobleſt production, 
83 1 I 2 has 


1 
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has been abſurd: and, puerile. Her vaſt . 
gacitys. and the, deſign, that always apr, 
pears in her works of a,lgwer.order, ought 
ſureh to procure her, a, degree of confi- 
dence, and. give ſome ſuſpicions that ſhe 
did: not act wholly at random in the, plan 
of- the human mind. The truth is, the 
impreſſian of- this obſeure preſence, how- - 
ever it be felt, is beyonq; the verge of the 
philoſophy of the ideas of ſenſe. The diſ- 
cigles of this philoſophy. cannot upon their 


prineiples admit that an object which nei- 


ther the memory can, txeaſure up, nor the 


imagination form, has been preſent to the 
mind. They ate not able to conceive that 


an object has been there which was not 
repreſented. by à ſeaſible idea, and which 


makes itſelf felt only by its influence. 


But tet it be conſidered, however the 
conſequences may claſh with this or that 


ſyſtem, that awe is a relative idea, and 
bears as neceſſary a relation to ſomething 


either ideal or intellectual that impreſſes 
terror, 
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terror, as viſion does to fomething ſeen. 
Let it be further attended to, that the 
awe which ſurrounds us in ſolitade, in 


deep ſilenèe, and in darkneſs, is not ac- 


quired by habit, by aſſociatien, religious 
"tenets, © or prejudices ; ſeeing that it is 
not confined to particular nations or ages, 
but that it is inſeparable from the human 


race at all ætas of time, be their religion 


What it will: and that thoſe men who 
have moſt effectually eaſt off the weak - 
neſſes of the human kind, have diſcovered 
the plaineſt ſymptoms of the awe I ſpeak 
of: but we ' muſt carefully diſtinguiſh 
between common accidental fear, and this 
noble ſenſation that elevates whilſt it 
cover-awes. Men often bear ſilence, ſo- 
litude, and night, without diſtinct or ideal 
fear, ſuch as is occaſioned! by tales of 
ghoſts or goblins ; but the ſtill impor- 

tant attention, and ſolemn ſwell of mind, 


that is a concomitant of obſcurity, of 


AI oqnelineſs, and of deep ſilence, appears 


by 
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by the writings and ſentiments, of the 
- greateſt of mankind, to be an involun- 
tary and univerſal impreſſion on the in- 
tellect. It is not, as Mr. Locke ſays, 
that the tales of nurſes have made night 
the ſcene of terrors, but that the ſolemn- 
| ity and real awfulneſs of the night has 
made it the natural ſcene of frightful 
tales and apparitions in all nations. It 
is to meet the ſublime. impreſſion undiſ- 
. turbed, the poet retires to the ſolitary 
walks of the country; that he ſeeks for 
vales hid from human eye, where filence 
- ſeems to take up her dwelling ; and loves 
to frequent the woods covered with dark- 
neſs and ſhade: there he feels, with all 
the certainty of intuition, the preſence 
of the univerſal genius, whoſe immediate 
influence tunes his voice to- muſic, and 
fires the imagination to rapture. All the 
ideas that arrive to the mind by the or- 
dinary avenues of ſenſe, are the objects 
of common apprehenſion and diſcourſe; 
| br” But. 


= 
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but i in as preſence of the univerſal genius, 

thoſe ideas grow brighter than the gilding 

of the ſun can make them, and put on a 

ſtrange beauty that belong not to them. It 
is the beauty of a being, indiſtinct, and 

hid as it were in light, which the ima- 
gination in vain ſeeks to lay hold of: 
whence you may conceive the diſtreſs, 
that obliges the poet to fly from image 
to image, to expreſs what he feels. No 
idea, however grand, anſwers his pur- 
poſe ; yet as he feels ſtrongly, he ſtill 
hopes, and ruſhes to ſnatch into view 
another grand proſpect. The variety of 
his efforts ſhews the object the mind 
labours with to be different from any 
thing we know ; to be beyond the power 
of utterance; and yet the very labour 
and confuſion of images, and the deſpair 
he betrays, paint ſufficiently the poet's 


perception; and we are ſenſible of what 


he cannot expreſs, becauſe we all feel it 
in our own boſoms. 1 
Ps „%%%; ᷑ 270 
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The ſublime influence | of groves. and 


Jas vales is not fantaſtic, or a work 
of the imagination; it is, a, moſt con- 


ſtant uniform effect in the ſame circum- 


ſtances; ; and the change it makes in our | 


ideas, or rather the creation of new, beauty 


it beſtows on them, which was neyer had E 


from ſenſe ; and the, mighty, powers it 


beſtows on zus, are evidently, ſupernatu- ö 


ral. To ſay that the inſpiration of po- 


etry and enthuſiaſm, which are, the moſt 


ſurpriſing and violent effects we know 
of, are produced by a non: entity, or by 
the native force of the imagination, is 
utterly unphiloſophie and abſurd. It is 
further manifeſt, upon reflection, that 
the ſupernatural preſence is not confined 
to wood or, dale; not to theſe long 
mountains beſide us,; nor to the winding 
ſhores, and hollow ſeas : it always meets 
the penſive meditating mind.; in the re- 


moteſt parts of the earth ye are at no 
diſtance from it, and in the darkneſs of 


night 


— — my, 
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"night it poſſeſſes v us. Sey, : ye dam ot 
does not the Father of Being ſuſtain and 
cheriſh worlds, around vou, who receive 
"life and rapture from his preſence ? 

: If the univerſal ſpirit had not always 
dwelt i in the ſoul, enthuſiaſm would not 
be infectious, nor could fanatic preachers 
communicate it at all times to tl their au- 
dience. The enthuſiaſtic orator ex- 
preſſes his « own feelings, and his diſcourſe 
18 infectious; 3 not by the production of 
any. new ang foreign paſſion, but by | fix- 
* ing the attention to the great ſenſations 
of the ſoul, If they were not there be⸗ 
fore, the preacher could no more raiſe 
them, than he could give a man born 
„blind the idea of colours. Perſons of a 
religious and ſolitary caſt of thought of- 
ten experience theſe inſpirations, when 
.. Prayer, or meditation have led the ſoul i in- 


to retirement, and taken external ideas 


out 


— 
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out of its attention ; and the religious fa- 
natic experiences the ſame divine favour 
that the poet does in his gloomy foreſt, 
or beſide his conſecrated ſtream. The 
ſagacious ancients were ſo ſenſible of the 
identity of the ſpirit that inſpired both, 
that they gave the ſame appellation to 
the, prophet and poet, as A ſaid before. 


When we have ref our views Rs | 
far, it is eaſy to diſcover the ſprings of 
polytheiſm. The imagination found the 


divine idea riſing before it in a variety 
of circumſtances, and worſhiped it under 
the ſeveral diſtinctions in which it ap- 


peared. The Greeks, the fathers of 
thought and ſublime knowledge, always 
nicely obſerved the difference between 
the native powers of the mind over its 
ſtock of ſenſible ideas, and the ſublime 


5 influence to which it was paſſive. They 
| traced the latter through its various ap- 
pearances, and never failed to attribute 


2 
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zit to divine power; ſometimes. to the 
Muſes, ſometimes to Apollo, to the Fu- | 
| ries, to Pan, to the Sylvan deities, and 
to the genius of the place; they never 

_ - miſtook the | ſupernatural preſence, but 
only divided it out, according as the 
imagination happened to be ſtruck, and 
to the concomitant external ideas. 


It was not fear made the gods, but 


God made his preſence known by an 
| awe that does not attend on ſenſible ob- 
jects. If man falls down to worſhip in 
the groves, it is becauſe the ſacred im- 
, preſſion he feels in ſolitude and obſcu- 
rity makes him ſenſible of the preſence 
of inviſible power. F rom what I have 
juſt ſaid, it is eaſy to conceive the rea- 
ſon why men educated in the country, 
and thoſe eſpecially whoſe employments 
are in the fields, are in general more re- 
ligious than the inhabitants of towns and 
cities. „ | 1 


% 
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Terror is the firſt impreſſion that meets 

us in the ſolitary preſence; and the bulk 
of mankind have only feeling enough 
when they are alone to create uneaſineſs, 


and a confuſed gloom that drives them to 


ſeek for company and amuſement; but 
men of more delicate ſenſations find ad- 
miration and extaſy along with fear. 
Delight and fear are paſſions of almoſt 
oppoſite natures; yet they are united in 
this unknown object, in an immeaſureable 
degree. By all the known rules of reaſon- 
ing from mechanie principles, the fear of 
unknown power ought to be much more 
Faint and dull than the fear of known 
power; and in men educated in doubt 
or diſbelief of a future ſtate, this fear 
of unknown power ſhould be hardly per- 
ceptible, or active; and thus it would 
" ceftainly be, if it were the iſſue of ſen- 


ſible ideas, or of reaſon; but in fact, all 


men who have leiſure to obſerve their 
own internal ſenſations, find the ter- 
ror 
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ror, of unknown, power far beyond all. 


limits, and, beyond; all degrees of. 
known evil. When we ſee the limits of 


evil, we, immediately ſee that it loſes 


a great, deal in our imagination, Men 
eaſily, bear. impriſonment, poverty, ſick- 
neſs, and even great degrees of pain; 
but the obſcure deſpair, whoſe object we 
know not, is blacker than the grave, and 
more terrible than death, and to plunge 


from it men commit ſuicide. Every ca- 


lamity of this life is ſupportable, and 


we ſuffer them by choice rather than 


death, until they bring us to a penſive 
ſolitary ſtate of mind, in which we feel 
the preſſure of unknown power; and 
then men often make the cruel choice, 
and ſeek death as a welcome releaſe from 
the gloomy terrors that ſink them. Fa- 
natic preachers make admirable uſe of 


tis ſtate of mind; for experience ſhews, 


that when melancholy has continued ſome 
time, and the ſoul ſeems to itſelf ut- 
8 terly 
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5 . loſt, beeret fits of joy and tranſ- 
port beam in upon it through the gloom. 
Dealers in the ſpirit therefore take ſpe- 
cial care to raiſe enthuſiaſtic terrors firſt 
in their. followers, and to bring deſpair- 
and reprobation full in the ſoul's view; 
under which ſome of them actually kill 
themſelves; but as the mind cannot 
long remain in this ſtate, and the intenſe 
poſſeſſion of religious melancholy natu- 
rally turns to extaſy and rapture, enthu- 
ſiaſts, from a ſtate of deſpair, paſs" ſud-- 
denly to a ſtate of joy and tranſport, 
which 1s eaſily miſtaken for election and 
the kind voice of the Divinity. It is 
lucky for fanatic preachers of all ages, 
that the bulk of mankind are ignorant, 
and incapable of obſerving, that the di- 
vine preſence they boaſt of has been com- 
mon to every religion; that religion 
anly unites an univerſal paſſion to this or 
that ſet of doctrines and ideas; and that 
there is a ſyſtematic method of acquir- 
\ 498 t ing 
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of ing the predeſtination | and divine im- 


pulſe they feel with great certainty. 


| The EXD 0 of ene is as hg: l 
dictory to all rules of reaſoning from the 


received principles, as its fears. If it were 


the iſſue of our ſenſible ideas, and reflec- 


tions made on them, it would never riſe 
to the force of ſenſible beauty ; and all 
the warmeſt | imagination could do, is to 
make approaches to the charms of co- 
lours, and of form, and to the beau- 
ties of ſmell and taſte, But the obſcure 
unknown good that mortals ſcek with 


ſuch anxiety is more than every joy and 
every good beſides, It is the love- ſick wiſh 


that brightens hope, the ſearch of which 


makes us paſs reſolutely through all the 


evils of life. Shall J call it ſupreme 
beauty ? This is but a figurative name, 
of that beauty of which we have no con- 


ception. But does not the want of con- 


ception make it indifferent to us? No; 


an 
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an intelligence clearer than ſenſe, and. 


uu. 1 Nennt 


ſtronger than reaſon, characteriſes 1 it | 
with rapture, and with inexpreflible 5 joy; 
and let us conceive of it as we will in 
theory, it is the load- fone to which the } 
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ſoul for ever tends with anxiety, in every 
"+ TR 9 6*34 5 £4.4544 
unknown good, and obſcure proſpect. 
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I obſerved before, that the remarkable | 
curioſity and hope of our kind, are the a 


184 


ſymp toms of a wandering pation for a 
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fugitive object neceſſary to our happi- 


neſs that is for ever near us, and for 
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ever hides from us; hence proceed. 


the perpetual diſcontent and care that 
harbour in the human breaft : for it 1 is 
evident, that be our poſſeſſions what they 
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will, we cannot be | content whi e we 
"deſire or hope for a any thing more than 


| we poſleſs ; ; and that while this obj ect of 
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deſire i is unknown, the hee muſt 
be exactly w what they are, and man's pur- 


ſuits muſt be wild, e and d un- 
Aa tisfied. 


account of the vaſtneſs of the paſſion 
with which it is ſought for, was by 
the antients called the ſummum bonum, 
or chief felicity. Whether there be ſuch 
an enjoyment in reality or no, the phan- 
tom, or. viſionary expectation of it, is 
perſued by mortals with endleſs and un- 

+ wearied' care. It was a noble effort of 
human reaſon, bewildered in ignorance, 
9 to enquire for the object of its ſublime 
|} hoyges, One Who has 2 clear idea of the 
meaning of the antients in this great 


at Mr. Locke's-ludicrous explication of 
it. If the queſtion had been what is 
the moſt delicious fare; or whether the 
beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, 


to that which pleaſes him beſt ; for 
there is no diſputing taſtes: but the 
queſtion. here is, What is 
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| ſatisfied, This fond unknown object, on 


; 5 
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enquiry, can hardly refrain from ſmiling 


doubtedly ought to be given by every one 


the vaſt object | 


$ 


of content and bliſs, for which all mans 
kind have one common paſſion, and 
which every one who is not employed 


to procure the neceſſaries of life, ſets 
cout in ſearch of with crouded ſails. The 
orphan mind, in its fond expectations, 
imagines it ſees a confuſed view of it in 
the firſt | ideas' of 'every thing that is 
beautiful, until poſſeſſion convinces us 
of our miſtake ; but no diſappointments 0 
eure the paſſion itſelf; we are actuated by a | 9 
ſenſe more preſent to us than demonſtration , 
n the en of i it is ny near us. 3 
Ar- is — and diſtinguiſhed A 
from the other inhabitants of this eart ak 


by the univerſal paſſion I ſpeak of. If he 
were beteft of it, he would fall to the con- 
Uition of a ſagacious brute, He would, in 
Fuch, eaſe, as ſoon as he had eaten and 
drank to ſatisfy nature, lie down on the 
next ſunny bank, and repoſe i in thoughtkfs 
Lontent. We ſhould: haue no heroes, no 
— miſers, 
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miſers, and no mighty projects. Human 
love, that now refines and. ennobles the 
ſoul, would never riſe beyond the bru+ 
tal appetite. Happineſs would be cheaply 
| attained, and we ſhould never be uneaſy, 
but when in aCtual diſtreſs. But then our 
| happineſs would be poor and taſteleſs 5 
and indeed the mere glimmering hope 
of the obſcure enthuſiaſtic delight which 
we never'enjoy, with all its endleſs cares 
and diſappointments, is infinitely more 
noble and raviſhing, than the unbroken 
ſupine content of ſenſible enjoyment. 
What makes content ſound ſo fine in the 
human ear, is the ſatiation of the mighty 
unknown want, which we are obliged. 
to unite in our idea of content, becauſe. 
without it we can never enjoy undiſturbed. 
unwiſhing tranquillity. But this heart- 
eaſing, this gilded content, is not the 
content of brutes; for as they have no 
deſires but to allay the preſent appetite, 
their Fm: is ſtupid indifference, _-The an- 
Oo K 2 nihilation 
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aitdlafibn .of that bright-beaming human 
hope; that travels on before us during life, 
would be attended with a want of curio- 
ſity; nothing would be new to us, nor 
nothing old: we ſhould run into few 
errors, and few. cares; we ſhould be wiſe, 
content, and worthleſs. Thus are our 
miſery, our folly, and our * 
connected ng en 
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have — you, ak this enthu- 
fiaſtic. gentleman's rhapſody on the ſub- 


lime, which I leave to your reflection, 


own mind, in the ſame retired and calm 


ſtate he did. I now proceed to a ſepa- 
rate ſource of the ſublime, which we diſ- 


cover in our own breaſts, and obferve 


with particular pleaſure, beeauſe it is an 
undoubted evidence of the grandeur of 
human nature. I took ſome notice of it 
Howe hen 1 — of hee, aaa 
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We find in ourſelves a ſenſe of the baſe 


and of the noble; to the one are annexed 
by nature ſhame and bluſhes; to the 
other, pride and exultation. We may in- 


deed be cheated by appearances ; baſe ab- 


tions may be diſguiſed, or Wholly c- 


vered from view, and loſt in the conco- 
mitant circumſtances; but the ſenſe it - 
ſelf is conſtantly true to ' appearances”; | 
we are for ever prejudiced againſt the 
mean and baſe, and we always exult in 2 


noble and diſintereſted part. That this 


direction of the ſentiment was not formed 


by the precepts of philoſophers, or by 


the management of politicians, as ſenſual 
writers pretend, is evident from hence, 
that it is not in the power of art or ma- 
nagement to alter or warp it. ' We can 
no more be brought to approve-what ap- 
pears to us baſe, or to condemn+noble 
and benevolent actions, while they appear 
ſo, than we can be managed to like the 


K 3 1 ſerearhing 
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ſcreaming of the owl, or the jarring of 


iron bars. 


It ia-this el light without re- 
flection which diſcovers to us, that it is 
great and exalted to contemn ſenſual plea- 
| Lures, riches, and mundane intereſts; and 
makes ſevere, ſelf-denying, ſuffering vir- 
tue appear an object of admiration. Ge- 
neroſity, even when ill-placed, is ſtill 

noble, becauſe it demonſtrates. a con- 
tempt for riches ; and the love of truth 


is ſo, becauſe it ſhews a. ſettled firm ha- 


bit of virtue; for falſchood is the diſ- 
guiſe which ſhame beſtows on vice. 


| The ſoul, actuated and determined by 
its own haughty and elevated ſentiments 


of virtue and dignity, aſſerts fates and 
proſpects ſuperior to the low intereſts of 


this world. We are therefore charmed 
in the nobility of ſentiment, by this clear 


and wut majeſty of the ſou], juſt as 


beau ty 
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beauty is delighted with the flattering 


view of itſelf in a mirror. The ele- 
vation every man feels in himſelf at a no- 
hle ſentiment, is a plain intuition, of the 


ſublimity of his own ſpirit, and on that 
account it ſtrikes him with rapture and 
exultation. If all ages ' have acknow- 


ledged the grandeur | of Alexander's an- 
ſwer to Parmenio, it is becauſe men in 


. general feel in themſelves a loftier paſſion 


than that which can be ſatisfied with 


kingdoms and ſceptres. JE. we ſhould 


imagine that it was a mere paſſion for 
empire ſtimulated that great conqueror to 
his enterprizes, he himſelf inſorms us, 


with diſcontent, when he had no more 


to conquer, that he was not ſatisHed with 


empires and kingdoms. A paſſion to en- 


joy the ſovereignty of the whole world had 


nothing admirable in it; but the noble 


diſſatisfaction he expreſſed at the limits he 
found to his. ambition, furniſhed an idea 


" þ . 
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to poets, to painters, and fatuaries, to 


form a | grand prire of the hero, 


Next to the calls the paſſions form 
the moſt fruitful ſource of beauty in works 


of genius. The ſoul in paſſion diſplays 


reſources that ſurpriſe by their novelty 
and greatneſs. It employs an ingenuity 
and light that is not within the reach of 
reaſon, and endues us with powers of ex- 
ecution far above our ordinary ftrength. 

From this ſudden proſpect of the extent 
and grandeur of the human ſpirit proceeds 
our attention to the workings of paſſion ; 


we are eager to ſee it come forward in the 


tumult, and become viſible on the coun- 


tenance ; and we find the diſcovery of its 


new powers of great importance to us. 
The paſhons are alſo ſtrangely infectious; 
they lay hold on our affections by vio- 
lence; they bear us away from a ſtate of 
indifference, and plunge us into con- 


cern and emotion. The mind that be- 


fore 


| 
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fore ial upon itlelf ſelfih and alone, at : 
the appearance of paſſion, in a moment 
feels it relation to mankind : it extends 
its feelings beyond ourſelves, and finds 
itſelf irreſiſtably engaged by the intereſts 
of others, The ſenſe of this relation, 
and particularly of its compaſſion, which 
is an undbubted evidence of the grandeur | 
and generoſity of its own nature, delights 
it exceedingly, even in the midſt of its 
diſtreſſes for the ſorrows of others, The 
mixture of pity, of this ſublime exult- 
ation, and the curiolity that naturally im- 
pels us to deſery the workings and ma- 
neuvres of the ſoul in diſtreſs, form the 
noble penſive pleaſure we feel at a tra- 
gedy, and the charm that engages us in a 
melancholy relation. The paſſions of 
brutes have little elevating or important 
in them; but it is not ſo always in de- 
ſcription, becauſe in the deſcription it is 
not the brute that is ſo much in view, 
8 Yay 
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as the human mind and the human paſy 
ſions. 


3 83 divifion | of the | 
beauties of fine writing conſiſts in the 
imagery. Darkneſs, that ſtrips the ima- 
gination of viſible objects, becomes irk- 
ſome and melancholy. Light, that re- 
ſtores the picture of nature, diſſipates 
the gloom, and brings back joy along 
with it. The mind naturally abhors a 
ſolitary Late, and fines relief and enjoy- 
ment in a variety and ſucceſſion of ob- 
jects, which accounts for the diſtin- 
guiſhed beauty of imagery in writing. 
The objects of deſcription take life upon 
the imagination; a new creation ariſes in 
proſpect, and we are charmed at the en- 
chantment of words. Great writers al- 
ways paint ſtrongly their thoughts, and 


make them objects of view. You fee Ho- _ 


mer's heroes in action before you: when you 


begin to read him, you find yourſelf in ſen- 
| ſibly 
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ſibly taken by the hand, and led where he 
has a mind to fix your attention. You tra- 
verſe his fields of action, and almoſt fight 
-his battles. Shakeſpeare preſerves in his 
characters the ſame ſtrong caſt of feature and 
turn of mind from the firſt ſpeech forward. 
ou are acquainted. with every one after 
the firſt appearance, and your attention is 
engaged as if you were amongſt your friends, 
and buſied in the tranſactions of neigh- 
bours. Almoſt every ſentence in Mil- 
ton's poetic works is a picture. But it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that in writing we 
are not ſo much moved by the exact pic- 
ture of real life, or of objects, as we are 
-by the colouring and ſtrokes of the ima- 
gination. To make myſelf underſtood, 
J muſt obſerve, that there is a greater 
ſenſibility in ſome men than in others; 
two perſons ſee the ſame objeQs, the ſame 
misfortunes, with very different feelings; 
their deſcriptions may be equally exact, 
but with very different effects. A man 
. Foy , 
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of ſenſibility finds' words, and à language 
tender, paſſionate, and expreſſiye of his 
feelings: you imagine he paints ob- 
jects and actions, while he. in reality 
paints paſſion, and affects us by the image 
of his own imagination. Great writers 
in fact ſeldom deſcend to a trivial exadt- 
neſs; it is ſufficient that they diſtinguiſh 
© the objects they offer to view by ſome ge- 
neral lines, and then they move us by the 
- enlivening ſenſations: that touch us by 
ſympathy. | The poet, who calls your 
imagination to his beloved groves and 
cryſtal ſprings, does not diſtinguiſh his 
trees into oak, aſh, or elm; he ſhews 
them neither regularly nor in confuſi on; 
nor does he meaſure the windings of his 
ſtream, nor mark out the fords, the 
ſhallows, and';depths:: he juſt- mentions 
the rural ſcene, and then proceeds to 
paint the engaging image of calm con- 
tent, and of eaſy unſurfeiting joys, that 
are not objects of ſenſe, and yet are the 
20 . | | real 
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real objects of beauty. This animated 
_ expteſſion is the very characteriſtic of 
great writers ; but it is not by any means 
confined to great and important ſubjects; 
the moſt familiar ideas are equally capa- 
ble of the tincture of ſenſibility. The 
flowing eaſy dreſs of the imagination, and 
the ſoft colouring the mind gives to com- 
mon occurrences, are as becoming and 
beautiful over à lady's thoughts in her 
letters, as more ſtudied and laboured 
painting in the compoſition of philoſo- 
phers. It is not uncommon to find la- 
dies paint finely in converſation, in the 
careleſs current of their thoughts; and 
indeed the vivacity and delicacy of ima - 
gination peculiar to your ſex, ſeem to 
have put this kind of charm into your 
hands. In the little remains of Sappho 
we ſee dangerous proofs of the enchant- 
ment of her painting; and probably it is 
happy that the reſt of the works of that 
OO . lady are loſt. i 
175 2 bels 


is plain, it is ſimple; it is expreſſed in a 
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Theſe a the ſublime, the paſſione, 
and the imagery, form the diſtinguiſned 
beauty of works of genius; but colours. 


may be too glaring, and beauty itſelf 


overcharged or miſplaced. The imagery 
ſhould never confuſe the attention, or 
withdraw it from the main deſign, They 


| ſhould imitate dreſs, whoſe art it is not 


to hide, but to lead the eye to the ob- 


ject of dreſs, Different ſubjects require 


different ornaments; a plain habit be- 
comes a philoſopher or an eceleſiaſtie, but 
you may with great propriety dreſs a lady, 
going to a ball in tiſſue and diamonds. 
You can hardly be too laviſh of your 
roſes. on the mantle of ſpring ; but you 


muſt leave the dreary heath its unvarie- 


gated duſky robe. Mixed images con- 
found your view, and give you unformed 
ſeparate ' parts; inſtead of juſt pictures. 


The paſſions muſt be governed with the 


ſame chaſtity : the language of the heart 


few 
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few and unadorned words : but this fim- 


plicity, this plainneſs, is what men who 
feel not the paſſions find a difficulty to 


paint, To perfuade you of their emo- 
tion, they rave and blufter like young 
players. It is one of Shakeſpeare's faults, 
that in the midſt of his nobleſt diſtreſſes, 
he often introduces philoſophic reflec- 
tions, and defcriptions that are gene- 
rally very beautiful, but ill-placed. I 


do not take notice of this error to lower 


in your eſteem this extraordinary genius, 
who knew human nature better than all 
the philoſophers. put together, and has 
given juſter pictures of it; but to guard 
you againſt the power of his charms, 
which are too apt to recommend his faults. 
It is from a great man we are to appre- 
. war of being 1. 


Beſides the friking - beer I men- 
tioned; a writer of genius is always dif- 
1 by a ſtrong impreſſion of his 
8 605 genius 
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genius and a propriaty of colouring, which 
form his peculiar character, and ani- 
mate his works. Ordinary writers re- 
peat a language whoſe ideas have nothing 
| particular to catch the attention: they are 
read, but become unobſerved, like objects 
that we pals by in the duſk of the eyen- 
ing: but a great writer fixes the image 
of his imagination upon bis thoughts. 
You ſee plainly he does not repeat words 
that he learned, and are in every one's 
mouth, but ideas me as 285 lay in his 
* mind. $547} 


The wits . Fl writer, and the com- 
paſs of his genius, appear conſpicuouſly 
in two points; the propriety and juſt- 
neſs of his ſtyle, and the unbroken con- 
tinuation and advance of his deſign from 
the beginning to the concluſion, By 

_ propriety of ſtyle I do not mean an inſi- 
pid evenneſs, and a murmur. for ever re- 
turning upon the ear. The ſame waters 
| glide 
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glide gently through meadows, and fling 


themſelves with tumult and bellowing 
over precipices, When in the courſe of 


a writer's ſubject he comes to lofty ideas, 


his tone of voice muſt become elevated 
and ſuperior : or when he leads you to 
peaceful country proſpects, his voice muſk 
be low like his reed ; but lofty or low, you 
muſt hear the ſame voice. The variations 


muſt not be like the ſtrange tranſitions from 
a pipe to a trumpet, but like the ſame in- 
ſtrument perfectly in tune, that ſwells 


and falls into continued harmony, Fo 
the ſame reaſon he muſt ayoid all harſh 
and dragged-in metaphors ; they break 
the tenor; they diſturb the view, and 


turn our thoughts upon the labour of 


the writer. If we had proper expreſ- 
ſions for every idea, metaphors had ne- 
ver been thought of. It is neceſſity gives 


them currency; and they ſhould not be 
uſed but when they are ſtronger and 
clearer than any proper expreſſion, and 


. 
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when they ſeem to drop off the imagina& 
tion upon the paper. Beſides a juſtneſs 
of ſtyle, a writer who aims at perfection, 
and deſires to leave a folid pleaſure on 
the mind, never ſuffers his attention to 
ſtray from his deſign ; he always pro- 
eceds forward towards the goal, whether 
his pace be gentle and flowing, or im- 
petuous and rapid. A view of ſeparated 
or mutilated parts, however beautiful, 

leave a ſenſible want in the mind, which 
is naturally delighted with ſeeing the 
complete and whole union of delign. 


It is agreed upon by moſt writers of 
good taſte, that the beauties of genius 
are only diſpoſed with propriety when 
they adorn virtue; but the reaſon is not 
ſo generally underſtood : it is this, vice 
is for ever ignoble, baſe, and terminates. 
in mundane eratifications ; for which. 
Teaſon, that dreſs which 1s formed by 
our ideas of beauty and grandeur, or 

| by 
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by the noble ſentiments that imply a ſu- 
periority of foul, is manifeſtly miſplaced 
in adorning vice, and is diſhoneſtly ſtolen 
from the wardrobe of virtue. A love of 
ſenſuality cannot be noble or great, nor 
can any means uſed to juſtify or to in- 
- culcate it be great, noble, or virtu- 
ous. Wherefore, the beautiful language 
ſometimes made uſe of by late writers for 
this purpoſe appears to be falſe and im- 
proper: when we read them, taſte reyolts 
againſt inclination, and diſcovers the im- 
poſture, In.ſhort, the fine attire beſtowed 
on vice by genius, is like blooming gar- 
lands bound round a withered leafleſs tree. 


I am going, madam, to dictate to la- 
dies with an air of deciſion which I have 
no where elſe aſſumed, becauſe the ſenti- 

ment is yours: and indeed it may be 

eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the delicacy. You 
remember the diſguſt you expreſſed at the 
affectation of learning in your own ſex : 

L 2 I will 
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L will venture to unfold your thought, 


but you muſt not expect the ſame grace 


with which it fell from your lips. 


A lady f ſhould: rather appear to think 


well than to ſpeak well of books: ſhe 
may ſhew the engaging light that good 


taſte and ſenſibility always diffuſe over 


converſation; ſhe may give inſtances 
of her ſenſe of great and affecting paſ- 
ſages, becauſe they diſplay the fineneſs of 
her imagination, or the goodneſs of her 


heart; but all criticiſm beyond this fits as 
aukwardly upon her as her grandfather's 


large ſpectacles. I would by all means 
have a lady know more than ſhe diſplays, 


' becauſe it gives her unaffected powers in 


- diſcourſe, for the ſame reaſon that a 


man's efforts are eaſy and firm, when his 
action requires not his full ſtrength, She 
| ſhould by. habit form her mind to the no- 


ble and the pathetic ; and ſhe ſhould have 


an acquaintance with the fine arts,.. þe- 
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cauſe they enrich and beautify the ima- 


gination ; but ſhe ſhould carefully keep 
them out of view in the ſhape of learn- 
ing, aud let them run through the eaſy 


vein of unpremeditated thought : for this 


reaſon ſhe ſhould never uſe nor even 
underſtand the terms of art: the gentle- 
men will occaſionally explain them to her. 
I knew a Jady of vaſt addreſs who when 
& term of art came to be mentioned, al- 
ways turned to the gentleman ſhe had a 
mind to compliment, and with uncom- 


mon grace aſked him the meaning of it; 
by this means ſhe gave men the air of ſu- 
periority they like ſo well, while ſhe held 


them in chains. No humour can be more 
delicate than this, which plays upon the 
tyrant, who requires an acknowledged ſu- 


periority of ſenſe as well as power from 


the weaker ſex. 


There are few who have not felt the 
«harms of muſic, and acknowledged. its 
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expreſſions to be intelligible to the heart, 


It is a language of delightful ſenſations, 


that is far more eloquent than words; it 
breathes to the ear the cleareſt intima- 
tions : but how it was learned, to what 
origin we owe it, or what is the mean- 
ing of ſome of its moſt affecting ſtrains, 
we know not. 


We feel plainly that muſic touches and: 
gently agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
paſſions ; that it wraps us in melancholy, 
and elevates in joy; that it diſſolves and 
inflames ; that it melts us in tenderneſs, 
and rouſes to rage: but its ſtrokes are 
Jo fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, 
even the paſſions that are wounded pleaſe z 
it ſorrows are charming, and its rage 
heroic and delightful; as people feel the 
- particular paſſions with different degrees 
of force, their taſte of harmony muſt 
proportionably vary. Muſic then is a 
language directed to the paſſions; but 

8 the 
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che rudeſt paſſions put on a new nature, 


and become pleaſing in harmony: let me 
add, alſo, that it. awakens ſome paſſions 
which we perceive not, in ordinary life. 
Particularly the moſt elevated ſenſation 
of muſic ariſes from a confuſed percep- 


tion of ideal or viſionary beauty and raps 


ture, which is ſufficiently perceivable to 
fire the imagination, but not clear enough 


to become an object of knowledge. This 


ſhadowy beauty the mind attempts, with 


5 A languiſhing curiofity, to collect into a 


diſtinct object of view and comprehen- 
ſion; but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the 
diſſolving ideas of a delightful dream, 


that are neither within the reach of the | 


memory, nor yet totally fled. The no- 
bleſt charm of muſic then, though real 
and affecting, ſeems too confuſed and 


fluid to be collected into a diſtinct idea. 
Harmony is always underſtood by the 
croud, and almoſt always miſtaken by 


muſicians, who are, with hardly any ex- 
> > ception. 
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ception, ſervile followers of the taſte of 
mode, and who having expended much 
time and pains on the mechanic and prac- 
_ tical part, lay a ſtreſs on the dexterities 
of hand, which yet have no real value, 
but as they ſerve to produce thoſe col- 
lections of ſound that move the paſſions, 
The preſent Italian taſte for muſic is ex- 
ac ly correſpondent to the taſte of tragi- 
comedy, that about a century ago gained 
ground upon the ſtage. The muſicians. 
of the preſent day are charmed at the 
union they form between the grave and 
the fintaſtic, and at the ſurpriſing tranſi- 
tions they make between extremes, while 
| every hearer who has the leaſt remainder 
| of the taſte of nature left, is ſhocked 
SE at the ſtrange jargon. If the ſame taſte 
N ſhould prevail in painting, we muſt ſoon 
expect to ſee the woman's head, a horſe's 
j body, and a fiſh's tail, united by ſoft 
* gradations, greatly admired at our pub- 
| Ac exhibitions, Muſical gentlemen ſhould k 
| „ —. take 1 
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take particular care to preſerve in its full 
' vigour and ſenſibility their original na- 
tural taſte, which alone feels and diſco- 
vers the true beauty of muſic, 10 


If Milton, Shakeſpeare, or Dryden, had 
deen born with the ſame genius and in- 
ſpiration for muſic as for poetry, and had 
paſſed through the practical part without 
corrupting the natural taſte, or blending 
with it a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the 
flights and dexterities of hand, then 
would their notes be tuned to paſſions 
and to ſentiments as natural and expreſ- 
five as the tones and modulations of the 
voice in diſcourſe, The muſic and the 
thought would not make different impreſ- 
fions: the hearers would only think impe- 
tuouſly ; and the effect of the muſic would 
de to give the ideas a tumultuous violence 
and divine impulſe upon the mind. Any 
perſon converſant with the claſſic poets, 
fees inſtantly that the paſſionate power 
99785 5 of 
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of muſic. I ſpeak of, was perfectly un- 


derſtood and practiſed by the ancients ; 


that the muſes of the Grecks always ſung, 
and their ſong was the echo of the ſubject, 


which ſwelled. their poetry into enthu- 


ſiaſm and rapture. An enquiry into the 
nature and merits of the ancient muſic, 
and a compariſon thereof with modern 


compoſition, by a perſon of poetic genius 8 


and an admirer of harmony, who is free 
from the ſhackles of practice, and the 
prejudices of the mode, aided by the 
countenance of a few men of rank, of 
elevated and true taſte, would probably 
lay the preſent half-Gothic mode of mu- 
fic in ruins, like thoſe towers of whoſe 
little laboured ornaments it is an exact 
picture, and reſtore the Grecian taſte — 
_ paſſionate harmony once more, to the de- 
light and wonder of mankind. But as 
from the diſpoſition of things, and the 
force of faſhion, we cannot hope in our 


time to reſcue the ſacred lyre, and ſee it 


put 
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put into the hands of men of genius, I 
can only recall you to your own natural 
feeling of harmony, and obſerve to you, 
that its emotions are not found in the la- 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurpriſing compo- 
ſitions that form the modern ſtyle of mu- 
fic; but you meet them in. ſome few 
pieces that are the growth of wild unvi- 
tiated taſte ; you diſcover them in the 
ſwelling ſounds that wrap us in imagi- 
| nary grandeur ; in whoſe plaintive notes 
1 that make us in love with woe; in the 
tones that utter the lover's ſighs, and 
fluctuate the breaſt with gentle pain ; 
in the noble . ſtrokes that coil up the 
courage and fury of the ſoul, or that lull 
J it in confuſed viſions of joy: in ſhort, 
F in thoſe affecting ſtrains that find their 
; way to the inward receſſes of the heart; 


Untwifttng all the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. 
ML rox. 
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Sculpture and painting have their ſtan- 
dard in nature; and their principles dif- 
fer only according to the different ma- 
terials made uſe of in theſe arts, The 
variety of his colours, and the flat ſur- 

face on which the painter is at liberty 
to raiſe his magic objects, give him a vaſt 


parts, and oppoſition, to pleaſe the mind, 
and divert it from too ſtrict an examina- 
tion. The ſculptor, being ſo much con- 
| fined, has nothing to move with but 

beauty, paſſion, and force of attitude; 
Sculpture therefore admits of no medi- 
ocrity ; its works are either intolerable, 
or very fine. In Greece, the finiſhing of 
2 ſingle ſtatue was often the work of ma- 
ny years. 5 Don 


Sculpture and painting take their me- 
rit from the ſame ſpirit that poetry does; 
a juſtneſs, a grandeur, and force of 
expreſſion : and their principal objecte 
5 ; are 


are the ſublime, the beautiful, and the 
paſſionate. Painting, on account of its 
great latitude, approaches alſo very near 
to the variety of poetry; in general their 
principles vary only according to the 
different materials of each. 


betty is capable of taking a ſeries of 
ſucceſſive facts, which comprehend a 
whole action from the beginning. It 
puts the paſſions in motion gradually, 
and winds them up by ſucceſlive efforts, 
that all conduce to the intended effect; 
the mind could never be agitated. ſo vio- 
Jently, if the ſtorm had not come on by 
degrees: beſides, language by its capa» 
city of repreſenting thoughts, of forming 
the communication of mind with mind; 
and deſcribing emotions, takes in ſeveral 
great, awful, and paſſionate ideas that 
colours cannot repreſent ; but the painter 
is confined to objects of. viſion, and ts 
one point or inſtant of time: he cannot 


bring 
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bring into view any events which did not, 
or at leaſt might not happen, at one and 
che ſame inſtant. The chief art of the 
biſtory painter, is to hit upon a point of 
time, that unites the whole ſucceſſive 
action in one view, and firikes out the 
emotion you are deſirous of raiſing. Some 
painters have had the power of preſerving 
the traces cf a receding paſſion, or the 
mixed diſturbed -emotions of the mind, 
without impairing the principal paſſion. 
The Medea of Timomachus was a miracle 
of chis kind; her wild love, her rage, 
and her maternal pity, were all poured 
forth to the eye, in one portrait. From 
this mixture of paſſions, which is in na- 
ture, the murdreſs 7 2 
affecting. 


It is very neceſſary for the union of 
deſign in painting, that one principal 
figure appear eminently in view, and that 
all the reſt be ſubordinate to it; that is, 
. | the 
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the paſſion or attention of that principal 


object ſhould give a caſt to the whole 
piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, 
or 2 courſer in the race, the whole ſcene 
ſhould not only be aCtive, but the atten- 
tions and paſſions of the reſt of the figures 
Mould all be directed by that object: if it be 


'a fiſherman over the ſtream, the whole 


ſcene muſt be filent, and meditative ; if 
Tuins, a bridge, or waterfall, even the liv- 
ing perſons muſt be ſubordinate, and the 


traveller ſhould gaze or look back with 


wonder. The ſtrict union and concord is 
rather more neceſſary in painting than in 


poetry: the reaſon is, painting is almoſt 


palpably a deception, and requires the ut- 


moſt {kill in ſelecting a vicinity of probable 
ideas, to give it the air of reality and nature. 
For this reaſon alſo nothing ſtrange, 


wonderful, or ſhocking to credulity, 
ought to be admitted in paintings chat 


are W after real life. 


The 


4 
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The principal art of the landſcape 
painter lies in ſelecting thoſe objects of 
view that are beautiful or great, provid- 
ing there be a propriety and a juſt neigh- 

| bourhood preſerved in the - aſſemblage, 
along with a careleſs diſtribution that ſo- 
licits your eye to the principal object 


where it reſts ; in giving ſuch a glance ſ 
-or. confuſed view of thoſe that retire out ' 
of proſpect, as to raiſe curioſity, and cre- 1 


ate in the imagination affecting ideas 
that do not appear; and in beſtowing as 
much life and action as poſſible, without 
overcharging the piece. A landſcape is 
enlivened by putting the animated figures 


_ into action; by flinging over it the chear- [ 1 
ful aſpect which the ſun beſtows, either * 


by a proper diſpoſition of ſhade, or by the 
appearances that beautify his riſing or ſet- 
ting; and by a judicious proſpect of wa- 
ter, which always conveys the idea of mo- 
tion: a few diſhevelled clouds have the 
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Fame n b but * lomewhat les vi- 


ie — ws Sole Ahe 
and ſculptute ſpring from the ſame prin- 
ciptes that affect us in life; they are 
mot the perſons who perform at a co- 


medy or tragedy we go to 'ſee 'with fo 
much pleaſure, but the paſſions ant 


emotions they Yiſplay : in like manner, 


the value of ſtatues and pictures Arife in 


proportion to the ftrength and elear- 


nefs of the expreſſion of the palſions; antl 


to the peculiar and Uiſtinguiſhing air of 


character. Great painters almoſt always 
ou a fine face to exhibit the paſtions 


If you recbllect what 1 fald oh 


— you will eafily concsive the 


reaſon why the agreeable paſſions are moſt 
lively in à beautiful face; beauty is the 
natural vehicle of the agreeable paſlons. 
For the ſame reaſon the tempeſtudus paſ- 
Hons appear ſtrongeſt in a fine face; it 


Fulfers the mot violent derangement 


M by 
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by them. To which we may add, upon 


the ſame principle, that dignity or courage 
cannot be mixed in a very ill favoured 
' countenance ;. and that the painter, after 


exerting his whole ſkill, finds in their 


ſtead pride and terror. Theſe obſer= 
vations, which have been often made, 


ſerve to. illuſtrate our thoughts on 
0 beauty. Beſides che ſtrict propriety 


of nature, ſculpture and figure- painting 


is a kind of deſcription, which, like 


poetry, is under the direction of ge- 
nius; that, while it preſerves nature, 


ſometimes, in a. fine flight of fancy, 


throws an ideal ſplendor over the figures 
that never exiſted in real life. Such is 
the ſublime and celeſtial character that 


breathes over the Apollo Belvedere, and : 


the  inexpreſlible - beauties that dwell 


upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem to 


ſhed an illumination around her. This 
ſuperior beauty muſt be varied with pro- 
priety, as well as the paſſions; the ele- 
bance of Juno mult be decent, lofty, and 
elated; 


1 
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elated; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, 


and chaſte ; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, 


and conſcious of pleaſing. Theſe ſiſter | 
arts, painting and ſtatuary, as well as po- 
_ etry, put it out of all doubt, that the 
imagination carries the ideas of the beau- 
tiful and the ſublime far beyond viſible 
nature; ſince no mortal ever poſſeſſed the 


blaze of divine charms that ſurrounds the 
Apollo Belvedere, or the Venus of Me- 


dici, I have juſt mentioned. 


o 


E A variety and fluſh of colouring is 


generally the refuge of painters, who are 
not able to animate their deſigns. We may 
Call a luſtre of colouring, the rant and 
fuſtain of painting, under which are hid the 


want of ſtrength and nature. None but a 
painter of real genius can be ſevere and 


{ modeſt in his colouring, and pleaſe. at 
the ſame time. It muſt be obſerved, that 
| the glow and variety of colours, give a 


es > Eg — 
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nleafure of a very dffrerent kind From hd 
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object of painting. When foreign or- 


Faments, gilding, and earving ebe to bS 
dconſidered A neceſftry to the beauty of 


pictures, they are a plain diagnoſtic of > 
ann in tate e ee eee 


A free and taſy proportion united with 
Fmplieity, ſeem to conſtitute the ele- 
varſce of form in building. A ſubordi- 


nation of parts to one evident defign 


forms ſimplicity; when the members thus. 
evidently related ate gréat, tlie uhion is 
always very great. In the pröportiont 


bf a noble ediftee, you Tee the image of à 
ercatifig mind reſult from the Whole. The 


evident uniformity of the rotünda, and 
its ünparalleled fittiplicity, are probably 


the ſotrces of its ſuperior beauty. When 


we Took up at the Vaulted roof, that 


Tetths to Teſt üpon our honzon, We are 


aſtonilhed at che bazhißdente, mont inan 
it the viſible extent. 


When 
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When I am taking a review of the 
objects of beauty and grandeur, can 1 
= paſs by unnoticed, the ſource of colours 
Q nd viſible beauty ? When the light is 

withdrawn, all nature retires from view, 
vuoèſible bodies ate annihilated, and the 
ſioul mourns the univerſal abſence in ſo- 
1 | litude; when it returns, it brings along 
Vith it the creation, and reſtores Joy. as 
well as beauty. 


= - 1 1 mould diſtinguiſh the perceptions 
| of the ſenſes from each other, according to 
the ſtrength of the traces left on the ima- 
9 gination, I ſhould call thoſe of hearings 
feeling, ſmelling, and. taſting, motions, 
which impreſs the memory but weakly; 
While thoſe of colours I ſhould call ideas, 
to. denote. their Krength and peculiar 
glearneſs upon the imagination. This 
diſtinction deſerves particular notice. The 
4 Author of nature has drawn an impene- 
1 wille veil: over the fixed material world 
4 M 3 _ 
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that furrounds us: | ſolid matter | refuſes 


our acquaintance, and will be known to 
us only by refiſting the touch ; but how 


obſcure are the informations of feeling! 


light comes like an intimate acquaintance 
to relieve us; it introduces all nature to 
us, the fields, the trees, the flowers, the 

cryſtal ſtreams, and azure fky, But all 
this beauteous diverſity is no more than 
an agreeable enchantment formed by the 
light that ſpreads itſelf to view; the fixed 
parts of nature are eternally entombed be- 

neath the light, and we ſee nothing in 


fact but a creation of colours. School- 


men, with their uſual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranſcripts of na- 


ture, and aſſure you that the veracity of 


God requires they ſhould be ſo, becauſe 
we cannot well avoid thinking ſo; but 


nothing is an object of viſion but light, 
the picture we ſee is not annexed to the 
earth, but comes with angelic celerity to 
meet our eyes. That which is called 
„„ A body 
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body or ſubſtance, that reflects the various 
colours of the light, and lies hid beneath 


the appearance, is wrapt in impenetrable 
obſcurity ; it is fatally {hut ont from our 


eyes and imagination, and only cauſes in 
us the ideas of feeling, taſting, or ſmelling, 
which yet are not reſemblances of any 
part of matter. I do not know if I ap- 
pear too ſtrong when I call colours the 


expreſſion of the Divinity. Light ſtrikes us 


with ſuch vivacity and force, that we can 
hardly call it inanimate or unintelligent. 


| Shall we admit uniformity into our 


liſt of beauty, or firſt examine its real 


merits? When we look into the works 


of nature, we cannot avoid obſerving that 


uniformity is but the beauty of minute 


objects. The oppoſite ſides of a leaf di- 


vided in the middle, and the leaves of the 
ſame ſpecies of vegetables, retain a ſtriking 
uniformity; but the branch, the tree, 


and foreſt deſert this ſimilarity, and take 


M 4 2 noble 
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a noble irregularity with vaſt advantages | 
Cut a tree into a regular form, and you 


change its lofty port for a minute pret- 
tineſs, What forms the beauty of 
country ſcenes, but the want of unifor- 


mity? No two hills, vales, rivers, or 


proſpects, are alike ; and you are charm- 
ed by the variety. Let us now ſuppoſe 
a country made up of the moſt beautiful 
hills and deſcents imaginable, but every 


bill and every vale alike, and at an equal 


diſtance ; they ſoon tire you, and you 
find the delight vaniſhes wil the no- 
velty. 


There are, I own, certain aſſemblages 


that form a powerful beauty by their 
union, of which a fine face is inconteſt- 
üble evidence. But the charm does not 
ſeem by any means to reſide in the uni- 
formity, which in the human countenance 
is not very exact. The human counte- 
nance may be planned out much. more 
3 
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* weulatly, but I fancy without adding to 
= the beauty, for which we muſt ſeek 
another ſource. In truth, the fineſt eye 
in the world without meaning, and the 
fineſt mouth without a ſmile, are inſipid. 
An agreeable countenance includes in the 
idea thereof an agreeable and gentle diſ- 
poſition, How the countenance, and an 
arrangement of colours and features, can, 
expreſs the idea of an unſeen mind, we. 
know not; but fo the fact is, and to this 
fine intelligent picture, whether it be 
falſe or true, certain J am, that the 
beauty of the human countenance is ow- 
ing, more than to uniformity. Shall 
we then ſay, that the greateſt uniformity, 
1 along with the greateſt variety, forms 
4 beauty ? But this is a repetition of words 
= without diſtin& ideas, and explicates a 
well-known effect, by an obſcure cauſe. 
VUniformity, as far as it extends, excludes 
variety; and variety, ſo far as it reaches, 
excludes uniformity, Variety is by far 
. 1 5 more 
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more pleaſing than uniformity, but it 
does not conſtitute beauty; for it is im- 
poſſible that can be called beauty, which, 
when well known, ceaſes to - pleaſe : 


whereas a fine piece of muſic ſhall charm” - 
after being heard a hundred times; and 


a lovely countenance makes a ſtronger 


impreſſion on the mind by being often 
ſoen, becauſe there, beauty is real, 1 


think we may, upon the whole, con- 


clude, that if uniformity be a beauty, it 
is but the beauty of minute objects; and 
that it pleaſes only by the viſible deſign, 
and the evident footſteps of intelligence. 


it: diſcovers... 


I muſt ſay ſomething of the evaneſcent 
| charms of novelty. When our curioſity 
is excited at the opening of new ſcenes, 


our ideas are affecting and beyond life, 


and we ſee objects in a brighter hue than 


they after appear in. For when curio- 


fity is ſated, the objects grow dull, and 


Our 
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our ideas fall to their diminutive natural 
ſize. What I have ſaid may account for 
the raptured proſpect of our youth we ſee 
backward; novelty always recommends, 
becauſe expectations of the unknown are 
ever high ; and in youth we havean eternal 
novelty : unexperienced credulous youth 
gilds our young ideas, and ever meets a 
freſn luſtre that is not yet allayed by doubts. 
In age, experience corrects our hopes, and 
the imagination, cools; for this reaſon, 
wiſdom and high pleaſure do not reſide 
together. | e 


I have obſerved through this diſcourſe, 
that the delight we receive from the viſible 
objects of nature, or from the fine arts, 
may be divided into the conceptions of 
the ſublime, and conceptions of the 
beautiful. Of the origin of the ſublime 
I ſpoke hypothetically, and with diffidence; 
all we certainly know on this head is, 

FEAR e that 


— — ——— * 
you — 
. 


dat the PI of _ ſublime we re⸗ 
ceive from external objects, are attended 
with ohſcure ideas of power and immen- 


ſity ; ; the origin of our ſenſations of beau 


ty, are ſtill more unintelligible : however, 
J think there | is ſome foundation for claſ- 


fing the objects of beauty under different 
heads, by a correſpondence or ſimilarity, | 


that may be obſerved ed ſeveral par- 
Fienlars. 


(Z*P C4. 4 £7 


3 "mA if the deſign be 8 


with an important effect, gives the idea 


of beauty: thus a ſhip under ſail, a grey- 


hound, a well-ſhaped horſe, are beauti- 
ful, becauſe they diſplay with eaſe a great 
deſign. Birds and beaſts of prey, com- 
pleatly armed for deſtruction, are for the 
ſame reaſon beautiful, although objects 
of terror. ; 
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Where different defigns, at a tings 
view, appear to concur to one effect, the 
beauty zccumulates; as in the Grecian 
architecture: Where different Tefights, 
leading to different effects, unite in the 


fame whole, they cauſe confuſion, and 


Aiminith the idea of beauty, as in the 
Gothic buildings. Upon the ſame prin- 
eiple,' confufion and diſorder are ugly or 
Frightful; the figures made by Tpilled 


liquors fre always ugly. Regular figures 


ate handſome ; and the circular, the moſt 
regular, 18 this moſt beautiful. This re- 
gulation Holds only Where the ſublime 

toes not enter; for in that caſe the irre- 
gularity and cateleffneſs adds to the ideas 
of power, and raiſes in proportion our 
aTthiration, The confuſion in which 
we ſee the ſtars Teattered over the heavens, 
and the rude Arrangement of Mountains, 


add to their grandeur, 


A -thixture bf "the ſublime aids ex- 
ereding}y the idea of beauty, and height- 
| ens 
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ens the horrors of diſorder and uglineſs. 1 
Perſonal beauty is vaſtly raiſed by a noble A 
air; on the contrary, the diſſolution and 9 
ruins of a large city, diſtreſſes the mind A 
proportionally : but while we mourn over | 
great ruins, at the deſtruction of our 1 
ſpecies, we are alſo ſoothed by the | ge- 
nerous commiſeration we feel in our own — 
breaſts, and therefore ruins give us the 4 
ſame kind of grateful melancholly we feel 
at a tragedy. Of all the objects of di. 
cord and confuſion, no other is ſo ſhock- Y 
ing as the human ſoul in madneſs. When 
we ſee the principle of thought and beauty 4 
diſordered, the horror is too high, like | 
that of a maſſacre committed before our 
eyes, to ſuffer the mind to make any re- 
flex act on the god-like traces of pity * 
that diſtinguiſh our ſpecies ; and we feel 3 
no ſenſations but thoſe of diſmay and terror. 


. Regular motion and life ſhewn in inani- 
mate objects, give us alſo the ſecret plea- 
fury 


£4 
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ſure we call beauty. Thus waves ſpent, | 
and ſucceſſively breaking upon the ſhore, 
and waving fields of corn or graſs in con- 


tinued motion, are ever beautiful. The 


beauty of colours may perhaps be arrang- 
ed under this head: colours, like notes 
, of muſic, affect the paſſions ; red incites 
.anger ; black to melancholy ; white brings 


a gentle joy to mind; the ſofter co- 


lours refreſh or relax it. The mixtures 
and gradations of colours have an effect 
correſpondent to the tranſitions and com- 
binations of ſounds; but the ſtrokes are 
too tranſient and feeble to become the 


objects of expreſſion, 


Beauty alſo reſults from every diſpoſi- 


tion of nature that plainly diſcovers her fa- 


vour and indulgence to us. Thus the ſpring 
ſeaſon, when the weather becomes mild, 
the verdant fields, trees loaded with fruit 


or covered with ſhade, clear ſprings, but 
particularly the human face, where the 


up 
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gentle paſſions are delineated, is beyonll 


® 


-Expreffion beautiful. On the ſame prin- 


ciple, inclement wintry ſkies, trees ſtrip- 


"ped of their verdure, deſert barren lands, 


and above all death, is frightful and fhock- 


ing. I muſt however, obſerve, that I 


do not by any means ſuppoſe, that the 
ſentiment of beauty ariſes from a reflex 


conſiderate act of mind, upon the ob- 


ſer vation or the deſign of nature or of 
art; the ſentiment of beauty is inſtan- 
taneous, and depends on no prior reflec- 


All I mean is, that deſign and 


beauty are in an arbitrary manner united 


together ; ſo that where we ſee the one, 
whether we reflect on it or no, we per- 
ceive the other. I muſt further add, that 


. there may be other diviſions of beauty 
eaſily diſcoverable, which I have not — 


notice of. 


The en ſenſe of Yalluty, as well 
as of grandeur, ſeems peculiar to man in 
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the creation, The herd in common 
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with him enjoy the gentle breath of 
ſpring ; they lye down to repoſe on the 
flowery bank, and hear the peaceful hum- 
ming of the bee; they enjoy the green 
fields and paſtures; but we have reafon 
to think, that it is man only who ſees the 
image of beauty over the happy proſpect, 


and rejoices at it; that it is hid from 


the brute creation, and depends not upon 
ſenſe, but on the intelligent mind. 


We have juſt taken a tranſient view of 
the principal departments of taſte ; let us 
now, madam, make a few general re- 
flections upon our ſubject, 


| The han genius, with the beſt aſſiſt- 


| ance, and the fineſt examples, breaks 
forth but flowly ; and the greateſt men 


have but gradually acquired a juſt taſte, 
and chaſte fimple conceptions of beauty. 
At an immature age, the ſenſe of beauty 
. N 5 15 
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is weak and confuſed, and requires an 
exceſs of colouring to catch its attention. 
It then prefers extravagance and rant to 
juſtneſs, a groſs falſe wit to the engaging 
light of nature, and the ſhewy, rich, and 
glaring, to the fine and amiable. This 
is the childhood of taſte ; but as the hu- 
man genius ſtrengthens and grows to 

maturity, if it be affiſted by a happy edu- 

cation, the ſenſe of univerſal beauty 
awakes; it begins to be diſguſted with 
the falſe and miſhapen deceptions that 
pleaſed before, and reſts with delight on 
elegant ſimplicity, on pictures of eaſy 
beauty, and unaffected grandeur, 


The progreſs of the fine arts in the hu- 
man mind, may be fixed at three re- 
markable degrees, from their foundation 
to the loftieſt height. The baſis is a 
ſenſe of beauty and of the ſublime, the 
ſecond ſtep we may call taſte, and the. 
laſt genius. 

A ſenſe 
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A ſenſe of the beautiful cal of the 


great is univerſal, which appears from the 
uniformity thereof in the moſt diſtant. 


ages and nations. What was engaging 
and ſublime in antient Greece and Rome, 
are ſo at this day: and, as I obſerved 


before, there is not the leaſt neceſſity of 
improvement or ſcience, to diſcover the 5 


charms of a graceful or noble deportment. 


Here is a fine, but an ineffectual light in 


the breaſt of man. After nightfall we 
have admired the planet Venus, the beau- 


ty and vivacity of her luſtre, the immenſe 


diſtance from which we judged her beams 
iſſued, and the ſilence of the night, all 


concurred to ſtrike us with an agreeable 
amazement, But ſhe ſhone in diſtinguiſh- 
ed beauty, without giving ſufficient light 


to direct our ſteps, or ſbew us the ob- 
jects around us. Thus in unimproved 
nature, the light of the mind is bright 


and uſeleſs. In utter barbarity, our 


W of it is ſtill Jeſs fixed; it. ap- 
90 N 2 pears, 
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pears, and. then again ſeems wholly to 
vaniſh in the ſavage breaſt; like the ſame 
planet Venus, when ſhe has but juſt 
raiſed her orient beams to mariners above- 
the waves, and is now deſcried, and now 
loſt, through the. ſwelling billows. 


The next ſtep is taſte, the ſubject of 
our enquiry, which conſiſts in a diſtinct, 
unconfuſed knowledge of the great and 
beautiful. Although you ſee not many: 
poſſeſſed of a good taſte, yet the generality. 
of mankind are capable of it. The very 
populace of Athens had acquired a good 

taſte by habit and fine example, ſo that a. 
delicacy of judgment ſeemed. natural to 
all who breathed the air of that elegant 
city : we find a manly and elevated ſenſe. 
diſtinguiſh the common people of Rome 
and of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preſerved in thoſe: 
- eities'; while the Plebeians had a ſhare in 
the government, and an utter ſeparation 
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was not made between them and the 
nobles, by wealth and luxury. But 
when once the common people are rent 
aſunder wholly from the great and opu- 
lent, and made ſubſervient to the luxury 
of the latter; then the taſte of nature in- 
fallibly takes her flight from both parties. 
The poor by a ſordid habit, and an at- 
tention wholly confined to mean views, 
and the rich by an attention to the change- 
able modes of fancy, and a vitiated pre- 
ference for the rich and coſtly, loſe view 
of ſimple beauty and grandeur. It may 
1e:m a paradox, and yet I am firmly per- 
ſuaded, that it would be eaſier at this 
day to give a good taſte to the young 
ſavages of America, than to the noble 
youth of Europe. 


Genius, the pride of man, as man is 
of the creation, has been poſſeſſed but 
by. few, even in the brighteſt ages. Men 
ef ſuperior genius, while they ſee the 
8 1 reſt 
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reſt of mankind . painfully ſtruggling to 
comprehend obvious truths, glance them 
ſelves through the moſt remote conſe- 
quences, like lightning through a path 
that cannot be traced. They ſee the 
beauties of nature with life. and warmth, 
and paint them forcibly without effort, 
as the morning ſun does the ſcenes he 
riſes upon; and in ſeveral inſtances, com- 
municate to objects a morning freſhneſs 
and unaccountable luſtre, that is not ſeen 
in the creation of nature. The poet, 
the ſtatuary, the painter, have produced 
images that left nature far behind. 


— 
— — — 
- 


The conſtellations of extraordinary 
perſonages who appeared in Greece and 
Rome, or near at the ſame period of 
time, after ages of darkneſs to which we 
| know no beginning; and the Jong bar- 
renneſs of thoſe countries after in great 
men, prove that genius owes much, of . 
its luſtre to a perſonal conteſt of glory, 

be, VNV 
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and the ſtrong rivalſhip of great inte 
within actual view and knowledge; and 
that great parts alone are not able to 
lift a perſon out of barbarity. It is 
further to be obſerved, that when the 
inſpiring ſpirit of che fine arts retired, and 
left inanimate and cold the breaſts of 
poets, painters, and ſtatuaries, men of 
taſte ſtill remained, who diſtinguiſhed and 
admired the beauteous monuments of 
genius; but the power of execution was 
loſt; and although monarchs loved and 
courted the arts, yet they refuſed to re- 
turn, From whence it is evident, that : 
Neither taſte, nor natural parts, form the 
creating genius that inſpired the great 
maſters of antiquity, and that they owed 
their extraordinary powers to ſomething 
different from both. 


If we conſider the numbers of men who 
wrote well, and excelled in every de- 
partment of the liberal arts, in the ages 
of genius, and the ſimplicity that always 

N 4 attends 
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attends beauty ;-we muſt be led to think, 
that although few perhaps can reach. to 
the ſupreme beauty of imagination diſ- 
played by the firſt-rate. poets, orators, 
and philoſophers ; yet moſt men are ca- 
pable of juſt thinking and agreeable 
writing. Nature lies very near our re- 


| flections, and will appear, | if we be not 
| miſled and prejudiced before the ſenſe of 


beauty grows to maturity, The popu- 
lace of Athens and Rome prove ſtrongly, 
that uncommon parts or great learning are 
not neceſlary to make men think juſtly. 


4 We know not the bounds of taſte, be- 


cauſe we are unacquainted with the ex- 


tent and boundaries of the human genius. 


The mind in ignorance is like a ſleeping 
giant : it has immenſe capacities, without 
the power of uſing them. By liſtening to 
the leſſons of Socrates, men grew heroes, 
philoſophers, and legiſlators ; for he, of 
all mankind, ſeemed to have diſcovered 

the 
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the ſhort and lightſome path to the facul⸗ 
ties of the mind. To give you an in- 
ſtance of the human capacity, that comes 
more immediately within your notice; 
what graces, what ſentiments have been | 
tranſplanted into the motion of a minuet, 
which a ſavage has no conception of ! 
We know not to what degree of rapture 
harmony is capable of being carried, 
nor what hidden powers may be in yet 
unexperienced beauties of the imagina- 
tion, whoſe objects are in ſcenes and in 
worlds we are ſtrangers to. Children who. 
die young, have no conception of the ſen- 
timent of perſonal beauty. Are we cer- 
tain that we are not yet children in re- 
ſpect to ſeveral ſpecies of beauties? We 
are ignorant whether there be not paſſions 
in the ſoul, that have hitherto remained 
unawaked and undiſcovered for want of 
objects to rouſe them: we feel plainly, 
that ſome ſuch are gently agitated and 
moved by certain notes of muſic. In 
reality, 
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reality, we know not but the taſte and ca- 
pacity of beauty. and grandeur in the 
ſoul, may extend as far beyond all we 
actually perceive, as this whole world ex- 
ceeds the ſphere of a cockle or an oyſter. 


| Let us now conſider by what means 
taſte is uſually depraved and loſt in a 
nation, that is neither conquered by bar- 
barians nor has Joſt the improvements in 
agriculture, huſbandry, and defence, that 
allow men leiſure for reflection and em- 
belliſhment. I obſerved before, that this E 
natural light is not ſo clear in the great: . f 
eſt men, but it may lie oppreſſed by bar- 3 
barity. When people of mean parts, and 

of pride without genius, get into ele- 
vated ſtations, they want a taſte for 
{£mple grandeur, and miſtake for it what 
is uncommonly glaring and extraordina- _ 
ry; whence proceeds falſe wit of every 


| kind, a gaudy richneſs in dreſs, an op- * 
preſſive load of ornament in building, and a Fa 


grandeur | q 
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grandeur overſtrained and puerile univer- 
ſally. I muſt obſerve, that pebple of bad 
taſte and little genius almoſt always lay 
a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, and are 
oftentatious and exact in ſingularities, or 
in a decorum in trifles. When people of 
mean parts appear in high ſtations, and at 
the head of the faſhionable world, they 
cannot fail to :ntroduce a falſe embroid- 
ered habit of mind: people of nearly the 
ſame genius who make up the crowd, 
will admire and follow them; and at 
length ſolitary taſte, adorned only by 
noble ſimplicity, will be loſt in the ge» 
neral example. 


Alſo when a nation is much corrupted; 
when avarice and a love of gain have 
ſeized upon the hearts of men; when the 

nobles ignominiouſly bend their necks to 
corruption and bribery, or enter into the 
baſe myſteries of gaming; then decency, 
elevated principles, and greatneſs of ſou] 
expire 3 
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expire; and all that remains is a comedy 


or puppet-ſhew of elegance, in which the 


daincing-maſter and peer are upon a level, 
and the mind is underſtood to have no 
part in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to 
act under a mean diſguiſe of virtues 
Awhich it is not poſſeſſed of. 


Upon putting together the whole of our 
reflections, you ſee two different natures 
laying claim to the human race, and drag- 
ging it different ways. You ſee a neceſ- 
fity that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances, bending us down into un- 


worthy miſery and ſordid baſeneſs ; and 


you ſee, when we can eſcape from the 
iuſulting tyranny of our fate, and acquire 


eaſe and freedom, a penerous nature 
that Jay ſtupified and oppreſied, begin 
to awake and charm us with proſpects of 


| þeauty and glory. This awaking genius 
gazes in rapture at the beauteous and ele- 


vating ſcenes of nature. The beauties of 
nature are familiar, and charm it like a 
pO mother's 
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| mother's boſom ; and the objects which 
have the plain marks of immenſe power 
and grandeur, raiſe in it a ſtill, an in- 
quiſitive, and trembling delight : but genius 
often throws over the objects of its con 
eeptions colours finer than thoſe of na- 
ture, and opens a Paradiſe that exiſts no 
where but in its own creations, The 
bright and. peaceful ſcenes of Arcadia, 
and the, lovely deſcriptions of paſtoral 
poetry, never exiſted on earth, no more 
than Pope's ſhepherds or the river gods 
of Windſor foreſt : it is all but a charm- 
ing illuſion, which the mind firſt paints 
with celeſtial colours, and then languiſhes 
for. Knight-errantry is another kind 
of deluſion, which though it be fictitious: 
in fact, yet is true in ſentiment. I be- 
lieve there are few people who in their 
youth, before they be corrupted by the 
commerce of the world, are not knights 
errants and princeſſes in their hearts. 
The ſoul, in a beauteous ecſtacy, com- 

municates 
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municates a flame to words which they 
had not; and poetry, by its quick tran- 
ſitions, bold figures, lively images, and 
the variety of efforts to paint the latent 
rapture, bears witneſs, that*the confuſed 
ideas of the mind are ſtill infinitely ſu- 
perior, and beyond the reach of all de- 
ſcription. It is this divine ſpirit that, 
when rouſed from its lethargy, breathes 
in noble ſentiments, that charms in 
elegance, that ſtamps. upon marble or 
canvas the figures of gods and heroes, 
that inſpires them with an air above hu- 
manity, and leads the ſoul through the 
enchanting meanders of muſic in a awk- 
ing viſion, through which it cannot 
break to diſcover the near objects that 
charm it. 5 | £ 


How ſhall we venture to trace the ob- 
jet of this ſurpriſing beauty peculiar 
to genius, which evidently does not come 
to the mind from the ſenſes: it is not 
conveyed in ſound, for we feel the ſounds 

| of 
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of muſic charm us by gently agitating 
and ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting. 
ſome paſſions afloat, for which we have 
no name, and knew not until they were 


| awaked in the mind by harmony. This 
beauty does not arrive at the mind by the 


ideas of viſion, though it be moved by 
them ; for it evidently beſtows on the 
mimic repreſentations and images the 
mind makes of the objects of ſenſe, 
an enchanting lovelineſs that: never ex- 
iſted in thoſe objects. Where ſhall the 
ſoul find this amazing beauty, whoſe 
very ſhadow, glimmering upon the ima- 


gination, opens unſpeakable raptures 


in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing 


pleaſure ? What are thoſe ſtranger ſenti- 


ments that lie in wait in the ſoul, until mu- 
fic calls them forth? What is the obſcure - 


but unavoidable value or merit of virtue id 


or who is the law- maker in the mind who 
gives it a worth and dignity beyond al! 
eſtimation, and puniſhes the breach of 


* 
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it with conſcious terror and deſpair ? 
What is it in objects of our immeaſura- 
ble power and grandeur, that we look 

for with ſtill amazement and awful de- 
light ? But I find, madam, we have 
been inſenſibly led into ſubjects too ab- 
ſtruſe and ſevere; I muſt not put the 
graces with whom we have been converſ- 
ing to flight, and draw the ſerious air 
of meditation over that countenance 
where the ſmiles naturally dwell. 


I have, in conſequence of your permiſ- 
ſion, put together ſuch thoughts as occur- 
red to me on good taſte. F told you, if I 
had leiſure hereafter, I would diſpoſe of 
them with more regularity, and add any 
new obſervation that I may make. Before 
I finiſh, I muſt in juſtice make my acknow- 
kdgements of the aſſiſtance I received. 
I took notice at the beginning, that Rol- 
lin's Obſervations on taſte gave occaſion 
to this diſcourſe, Sir Harry Beaumont's 
poliſhed 
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poliſhed dialogue on pawn called Cri- 8 
to, was of ſervice to me; and I have 
availed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 
ments of the ancients, particularly of tze 
poets and ſtatuaries of Greece, which 
was the native and original country of 
the graces and fine arts. But I ſhould be 
very unjuſt, .if I did not make my chief 
acknowled gments where they are more 
peculiarly due. If your modeſty will not 
ſuffer me to draw that picture from 
which I borrowed my ideas of elegance, 
I am bound, at leaft in honeſty, to 
diſclaim every merit but that of copying | 
from a bright original. 
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A DISCOURSE on TASTE, 


Continued in a Diatocus between a 
18 Lady and the Dean of 


Ae 1 AM pleaſed with the Famili- 
IT arity of your friend's Clio, and 
I am pleaſed at the ſubject. I always took 
learning to be harſh and unſociable, but 
nothing can be mote agreeable than the 
fine arts. Dear muſic! painting | Ra- 
tuary ! architecture]! elegance! I am in 
love with them all, Why'is our taſte for 
them ſo different from our taſte for the 
other parts of learning. 


Dean. Modern philoſophers, madam, 
leave the human mind to the poets, as a 
thing of too much levity to deſerve at- 
tention, and pay their chief regards to 
fober folid matter, or the ſubſtance of 

Fez which 
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which bodies are formed. They will 
teach you its laws, and how to compute, 
with ſcrupulous exactneſs, the forces of 
bodies in motion. They nicely weigh 
the arguments pro and con about the di- 
viſibility of matter, and then leave them 
in the balances. "They meaſure and com- 
pare figures, which is of vaſt uſe in the 
concerns of life: but they have greater 
effects in view; no leſs than the conſtruc- 
tion of worlds, and the furniſhing them 
afterwards, They ingeniouſly attribute 
ſeveral powers to the form, to the motion, 
and fize of the inviſible particles of 
bodies, which were never known to reſide 
in viſible form, motion, or ſize. For in- 
ſtance, they tell you that the ſame ſub- 
ſtance or matter, being in the form of 
minute ſpheres or globes, conftitutes wa- 
ter; but being exhibited in the form 
of ſquares, 'pyramids, and other figures, 
of proper ſiges, it makes trees, rocks, 

. and che other furniture of this 
* ; O 2 world, 
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world. Having taken a licence of beſtow- 
ing a metamorphoſing or productive pow- 
er on unknown forms and ſizes, where 
they are confident they cannot be detect - 
ea, they fit you out a world with its 
cargo, with as little difficulty as they 
would a ſhip for the Eaſt Indies; and are 
ready to furmiſh, you out as many. more as 
there is occaſion for, throughout the ex- 
panſe of the heavens. It is even a caſe of 


doubt, whether matter may not think. 
But as the graveſt philoſophers have mo- 
deſtly acknowledged, that thought muſt in 
that caſe be impreſſed by the arbitra:y 


volition of the deity on matter, we ſhall 
never be able to determine, whether in a 
world conſtituted ſomewhat differently 

ſrom this, the trees are not animated, 
and the flowers are not little gay coquets. 


A. Þ ſhould like much to be ac- 
quainted with yous little gaudy coquets. 
if they were not ſubject to die ſo ſoon on 
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my hands. As for the reſt of what you 
have been ſaying, T underſtand little of 
it. Vour philoſophers have already tired 
me; let us leave them at work in their 
matter, I would not for the world diſturb 
them, for I ſee they are buſy about affairs 
of great conſequence. What I want to 
know 1s, 10 the ae arts are ſo familiar 
and . 8 | 


D. You fee that the kind of Toh 
ing I have been ſpeaking of, bears little 
relation to: man: therefore providenti- 
ally it has few natural charms for him. 
The truth is, the world is a ſcene thro? 
which his fate obliges him to haſten 3 its 
matter and creation are of little conſe- 
quence to him, otherwiſe than affording | 
him a paſſage between birth and death; 
in a few years they will be of no manner 
of concern to him. In proportion to this 
worthleſſneſs, provident nature has wrap- 
5 r= them | in obſcurity, When he em- 
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ploys his thoughts about matter, it re- 
tires from him ſullenly into darkneſs, and 
his philoſophy becomes . trifling, cold, 


manifeſt relation to the ſoul or ſpirit, 


| ideas that move them. Painting, ſculp- 
ture, the various beauties of viſion, - mu- 
ſic, and that noble part of philoſophy, 


hibited of the mind itſelf, or of the paſ- 


\ 1 


and barren: but when you look towards 
the fine arts, you ſee that they all bear a 


that forms ourſelves throughout our whole 
exiſtence, Hiſtory, tragedy, comedy, and 
every ſpecies of poetry, are either repreſen- 
tations of the human paſſions, or of the 
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which treats of human nature, all take 
their value from their relation to the 
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x If I underſtand you ERGY you are 
4 opinion, that it is ſome proſpect ex- 


ſions, that make hiſtory, tragedy, comedy, 
and the other ſpecies of poetry delight - 
ful; and that the ſtudies that have not 
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the mind immediately in view, are cold | 
and taſteleſs. 


| i You conceive my meaning very 
exactly. Euclid and Sir Iſaac Newton 
were men of prodigious knowledge and 
invention; every loyer of ſcience ſtudies 
them carefully, and is obliged to admire 
the clearneſs and extent of genius they 
diſplayed ; but their works are cold and 
inanimate; to read them requires patience, 
and to comprehend them uncemmon la- 
bour, and painful perſeverance: they con- 
vince our reaſon, but touch not the heart. 
If you like to feaſt on the ideas that na- 
turally charm us, look at the ſimple con- 
ceptions of the human mind in Shake- 
ſpeare, or the ſublime of Milton. It is in 
vain to plead in behalf of Euclid and Sir 
| Iſaac Newton, that improvements beyond 
meaſure uſeful in the concerns of life, 
depend on their diſcoveries. Taſte is 
not | conringes by argument, por bribed by 
Gin W4 
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by uſe or convenieney. It paſſes by the 


inventors of uſeful arts with negligence; 
and admires with a lover's warmth the 


poet, the ſtatuary, and painter, and their 
idle arts. Let me add, that the ſcholars 
of Socrates, (who much confined their 
enquiries to the human mind) ſeemed to 


have acquired powers ſuperior to the reſt 


of mankind, and to diſplay a pomp of 
genius that never appeared before or ſince; 


which is a ſtrong teſtimony of the rich- 


neſs of this vein of ſcience, and of the 
kindneſs of the author of our prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, who has invited us by pleaſure and 


advantage to turn our thoughts to the 
intellectual part of man. e FOR 


A. Tam glad Socrates, whom you ad- 


mire ſo much, was of my taſte; and I ſhall 
have a great eſteem for him from hence- 
forward. You have given me a new 
light into the connection obſervable be- 


tween the fine arts. They are all united 


by 
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by the human Wind to which they are N 


mutually related. But how came it to 
paſs that the fine arts lay dead ſo long 
in barbarity bp 


D. My friend told you in Clio—when 
the life of man was ſhortened, and his wants 
encreaſed by the barrenneſs of the earth ; 
when half his life was caſt into helpleſs 
youth, or declining age; and cold, hun- 
ger, and wild beaſts perſecuted him, he 
was inevitably obliged to turn all his at- 
tention to his neceſſities, and to neglect 
all thoughts of arts and elegance, con- 
ſequently to fall into barbariſm. 


, A. That I comprehend very clearly; 
but after the human ſtate was improved, 
and men had leiſure to think, when the 


arts came to be known, admired, and 


cultivated, how came their reign to be ſo 
| ſhort? What was the reaſon that they for- 
| look nations that loved them, and were 
cap- 
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captivated with their charms ; and that 


although courted, they VIE: re- 
Fuſed to return 4 


D. There is ſomething equally un- 


accountable in their firſt viſit. to the 


world. In Greece, and Greece only, 


che 'fine arts ſprung up, unlooked for, 


and unknown, to a ſtate of perfection, 
and to a ſtate of perfection beyond all 
emulation. Tragedy, comedy, hiſtory, 
philoſophy, ſculpture, painting, and 
muſic, like the Graces, appeared hand in 
hand. And in the Grecian writers, you 


frequently difcover manifeſt traces of the 


grand genius that inſpired them, But 


the wonder of their appearance was not 


greater, than that of their receſs, But 


great men in thoſe arts in Greece, lay 
within ſo narrow a compaſs, that they 
might nearly be acquainted with each 


other, But when that noble age paſſed 


by, the arts began to languiſh, and never 
8 | IT after 
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after recovered their luſtre. Exactly. 
the ſame revolutions happened in Rome: 
the genius of taſte ſeemed to viſit the 
world once more, and to take her reſi- 
dence i in the capital of the world. She 
Raid about eighty years: ſhe waited up- 
on the obſequies of the commonwealth ; 
but after, ſhe could not be detained by 
any buman means or power, although 
the emperors of the world were many of 
An the profeſſed patrons of the ſcien- 
In this laſt age there is a light re- 
fected from the two bright zras I have 
mentioned, which now ſhines upon the 
weſtern world, I call it a reflected light, 
becauſe .the powers of the ſoul do not 
revive in concert as formerly, and diſ- 
play an uniform force of genius, but the 
fine arts appear amongſt us exactly in 
proportion to the ſtandards we have left 
from the antients. Muſic being totally 
loſt, we have but faint, diſunited, and 


accidental traces of the mighty powers = 


it. 
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it. Painting, elegance, and oratory, are 


in a ſtate of mediocrity, if not below it. 
But poetry, which is ſo ſtrong and ſuſ- 


ceptible in the human breaſt, and ſculp- 
ture, in both of which we have ſo many 


fine models from the antients, are arrived 
at a higher degree of perfection al- 
chough in both, we ſee the antients at a 
vaſt diſtance before us, and come near to 
perfection only in proportion as we imi- 


tate well, and catch ſomewhat of their 


original Wi 


A. 1 thought we excelled all ages in 
every branch of knowledge, and in all 
arts. I am impatient to know the rea- 
ſon of our inferiority, I want to know 
ſeveral things together, for fear I ſhould 
forget them, What was the reaſon of 
the riſe of the fine arts in Greece and 
Rome? and why did they go away ſo ab- 
ruptly, without any reſpect or e 
fance for Kings and emperors K 
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Di. So many great men have failed in the 
diſcoveries you require, that all a per- 
ſon who attempts them can reaſonably 
hope for, is to gueſs well. The method 
I ſhall purſue, in order to ſatisfy you, is 
to take a cloſe view of the circumſtances 


in which the ſublime arts were produced; 


and from them to deduce the effects with 
as much probability as they will. bear: 
your knowledge of Greek and Roman 
hiſtory will make what I have to ſay eaſy 
to you. You may obſerve, that the 
fine arts appeared in perfection only in 


free ſtates; and that when freedom fell, 


the arts alſo languiſhed and expired with 
it, in ſpite of all endeavours to the con- 
trary, and left nothing behind, but a 
cold | imitation of the original creating 
genius that inſpired. artiſts. Vet it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that if the birth of 
arts depended on liberty alone, they would 
grow up pretty ſimilarily in all democra- 
cies. The event ſhews, that there are 

fs other 
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other requiſites neceſſary, which con- 
curred in Greece, but no where * in 
the ſame * degree. 


5 1 bes 
3 5 F: 3 Sag 
> 442443 4a 


The fine arts only arrived to perfec- 
tion in free countries, becauſe liberty is 
the very ſoul, and inſpiring idea of the 
arts. Let us unfold this truth gradually, 
that we may conceive it well, J ob- 
ſerved before, that thoſe arts depend on 
the mind of man for their value ; and I 
alſo hinted often, that there is a certain 
ſublimity of genius common to them 
all. Here then are two known points 
of union. Freedom beſtows on man an 
uncommon elevation and dignity of ſoul, 
' whoſe (ymptoms ere very ftriking. The 
metnbers of free ſtates have always looked 
upon themſelves as a ſpecies of men far 
above the ſubjects of monarchies. This 
haughty idea is inculcated by habit; it is 
Tucked in with their milk; it is the bur-. 
n of the wondrous tales told to their 
| liſtening 
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liſtening youth; : it is nurſed by exam- 


ple and precept, until it becomes an en- 
thuſiaſm that poſſeſſes the whole imagi- 


nation. 'Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Roman and Grecian orators, know 
that they ſpoke in defence of liberty with 
a facred tranſport and warmth that ap- 
proached to rapture ; and their patriots, 
inſpired by the ſame ſpirit, performed ac- 
tions that aſtoniſhed nations, and ſeemed 
above human power, This ſublime idea, 
that flamed and lightned in. the oration, 
and gave ſupernatural force to the pa- 
triot, was undoubtedly the ſame that 
beamed ſo brightly on the imagination 
of the ſtatuary and painter, and ftruck 
the lyre with ſuch divine rage ; but 
when liberty fell, this glorious dignity of | 
ſoul was no more, and the arts fell to a 
ſervile imitation, when the celeſtial idea 
that gave them power expired, But 
however haughty the members of demo- 
eraeies may be, this divine ſpirit being 


equally 


* 
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equally oppreſſed in all men, by the avo- 
cafion of their ſtate, and their neceſſi- 
ties, it will remain liſtleſs and inani- 
mated even in a free ſtate, until ſeveral 
fortunate circumſtances concur to warm 
it into life and operation. 


. Dear ir, let us come to e 
as faſt as we can, and ſee the circum- 
ſtances that concurred there ſo happily 
to produce the fine arts. 


0 


D. I told . I ſpeak only 
in doubt;. but no. appearance of truth 
ought to be neglected in this curious 


enquiry, We are looking back to an 


age, when agriculture and the other arts 
of plenty and eaſe were lately introduced 
into Greece: the acquiſition of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life allowed time for reflection; 


and luxury, which even then was at a 


great height in Aſia, had not yet found 


the way into r, In this ſtate the 


ſimple 
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fimple and naturkl * * near men's 
OX 


The Greeks had received the firſt hints 
in painting and ſtatuary from Egypt; 
but theſe arts ſerved in Egypt only to mark 
down important notes, and public regu 
lations, by hieroglyphics, or viſible pic- 
tures, before the uſe of letters was diſcover- 
ed; and they were confidered as inventions 
of public utility, but not of genius. 
What were ſymbols in Egypt, were 
looked upon in Greece as the figures of 
gods; and this miſtake produced new 
ideas in painters and ſtatuaries, that muſt 
= prove favourable to their arts: they now 

| thought it neceflary to diſtinguiſh their 
works by their beauty and grandeur, At 
the ſame time muſic and poetry lay in a 
ſavage ſtate, but in their ſarage ſtate N 
were admired yo cultivated. | £5 


e n a age was divided 
into a great number of pretty ſtates, of 
3 different 


4 * 
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different origins, principles, cuſtoms, 
and governments, that agreed in nothing 
but the common ſentiments of nature, 
and - fortunately in one language. It 
happened that. they inſtituted frequent 
public aſſemblies, where the men of ge- 
nius, the idle, and opulent, who had lei- 
ſure for reflection, and the moſt illuſtrious 
in their reſpective ſtates, met regularly, 
amongſt other deciſions, to judge of works 
of taſte, which at firſt undoubtedly were 
rude and coarſe. Beſide the appointed 
Judges, curioſity. collected a vaſt number 
of others, whom you may call the vo- 
luntary diſciples of taſte. In theſe noble 
aſſemblies their prejudices were confined 
to each community and town; and they 
had no common prejudice, but in favour 
of what was really beautiful. The uni- 
verſal judgment was therefore always 
right, and could be no other than the 
common univerſal taſte of nature: for 
you are never to forget, that although iſ 
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' taſte be overwhelmed by prejudice, it is 

not loſt. The Goths had their poetry 
and architecture, in which the divine 
genius appeared bewildered, but ſill that 
appearance charmed them. It is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to conceive, that although all 
mankind lay. under prejudices, their pre- 

judices, like the teſtimony of falſe wit- 
neſſes, differed, while all agree in the ſen- 
timents of nature. Under the auſpicious 
economy [ ſpoke of, and judges ſo happily 
calculated, in Greece genius ſtripped off 
faſt, though gradually, its beggar's weeds, 
and ſhone forth in its native ſplendor. 
Falſe ornament and prejudice were de- 
tected, true beauty of every kind ſprung 
forth like original light, it was diſcovered 
with vaſt exultation, and ſpread without 
pains like the national language. Their 
very populace thought and ſpoke nobly. 
The Romans, about the time of the ruin 
of the commonwealth, were in a ſitua» 
tion not very unlike this I have been 


P 2 ſpeaking 
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| Tpeaking of: they were formed of all 


de known nations of the earth, and yet 


they all ſpoke one language. A variety 
in the original prepoſſeſions, along with 
an univerſal communication, is the beſt 
circumſtance for wearing away preju- 
dices, and for arriving at juſt concep- 
tions of nature and beauty. Beſides, the 
Romans, with vaſt emulation, made the 
acquiſitions of Greece their own, and 
caught the ſprit they admired, But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the Roman taſte 
had much of imitation, and inherited 
only a remnant of the creating genius 
of Greece. Amongſt the happy circum- 
ſtances peculiar to the native country of 
the muſes and the graces, I ſhould have 
obſerved, that an excellency i in the arts 
always procured diſtinction and honours 
in the ſtate, which in free governments, 
where numbers enjoy a ſhare of the ſo- 
vereign power, is a warmer incentive to 
ee, than a monarch has to beſtow. 
50 = 1 DA 
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Artiſts in Greece reflected honour on tba 
| ſtates they belonged to, and were almoſt ; 
idolized by thofe ftates, N 


In fuch a noble conteſt of genius, in 

which every ſtep was calculated to unveil . 
the ſublime beauties of the mind, men im- 
mediately eame to imitate nature. The 
pictures and images expreſſed and moved, 
the paſſions of muſic were diſcovered, and 
oratory armed itſelf with the mighty 
powers of the ſoul, . After the beautiful 
ant affecting, appeared the ſublime: and 

the human ſpirit was ſupriſed to hear the 

divine voice of poetry raiſed fo high : 

it was ſupriſed to fee its unutterable 
ſentiments fixed upon marble, and a gran- 
deur «diſcloſed in the different provinces 
of genius by far ſuperior to the originals 
in nature, But it would be abſolutely 
impoſſible for the mind to take this lofty 
flight in the imitative' arts, if their ideas 
of the human ſpirit, which is the object 
— | 
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of thoſe arts, was not vaſt and enthuſi- 
aſtic. The arts in ſupreme beauty are 
the inſpiration of a ſoul ſurrounded. with 
grandeur, breathing virtue and liberty, 
Whoſe tone of voice is celeſtial, and 

whoſe attitudes expreſs a divine habit of 
mind. While this ſpirit exiſted in 
Greece and Rome, their patriots were 
demi gods : the poet's idea produced 
tragic and epic heroes, who emulated 
their deities. The painter and ſculptor 
ventured to bring gods to view in the 
human form, expreſſive of the divine cha- 
racter; and muſic was compoſed, that 
called up the paſſions with ſovereign 
authority, and led the foul captive 
by a regulated order of ſounds. It is a 
loſs to me, that you are not acquainted 
with Demoſthenes : the inſpiring ſpirit 
that raiſed him and the other antient 
orators to ſo high a degree of importance, 
is immediately diſcovered to conſiſt in 
this | dignity and immenſe value put 
upon human virtue and freedom. As 
> ſoon 
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ſoon as the liberties of Greece and Rome 
were deſtroyed ; when the value of hu. 
man nature ſunk, and deſpotic govern- 
ments brought guilt and ſervitude together 
into view, then the divine enthuſiaſm and 
boldneſs that attended on liberty expired ; 


and the arts, whoſe real object was the 


| haughty and ſublime ſpirit of man, fell 
together irretrievably. After which, ge- 
nius could only imitate the works of the 
antients, and produce a cold beauty, 
deſtitute of the original ſacred energy. 


A. J have heard you with great atten- 
tion; every thing you have ſaid gives 
me cauſe to greive for the loſs of the li- 
berties of almoſt the whole world. What 
beauty! what grandeur ! what invention 
did they bring to mankind ? O ye ty- 
rants of the earth, how have ye defaced 
human nature! What a happineſs is it 
to be born in a country of liberty! 


„P 3 ; D: 'You 
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D., You have, got a view of the fair 
fide of human nature. If there were not 
ſome mighty inconveniencies that attended 
liberty, ſuch is the fondneſs of the world 
for it, that any man who durſt aſſume 
the ſovereignty over his fellow - creatures, 
would be torn in pieces by his own rela- 
tions and domeſtics; and every perſon on 
earth would prove a Brutus to him. The 
truth is, if the dignity and virtue aſſumed 
by the republican were real, the whole 
race of man would be free, and there 
would be little occaſion for government 2 
but natural dignity and virtue are only 
fine ſpectres, that haunt and delight the 
ſoul, like the poet's viſions. For, in 
fact, man's ſtate, his circumſtances, 
and vices, make ſubjection neceſſary 
to him, and oblige hin to bear a yoke 
he hates. If indeed he were preſſed by 
no appetites, and invaded by no evils, 
or had always.at hand a ſupply of enjoy- 
ments, he would be a very innocent crea- 
ture, he would form no deſigns to diſturb 
; | hi 
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his neighbour's repoſe, and would re- 
quire but few laws to reſtrain him: he 
would have no temptation to violate his 
intellectual taſte of virtue and digni- 
ty; and the golden age, which in idea 
looks ſo delightful, would appear in re- 
ality on the earth. But while man is a 
prey to evils, and to appetites, which 
may be allayed at his neighbour's coſt, 
his natural inclinations, to which he ia 
impelled by his wretchedneſs, is to treſ- 
paſs. upon thofe who are poſſeſſed of what 
be wants; and if he be not able to pro- 
eure them by force, he does not ceaſe ta 
covet them, and attempt to acquire them 
by fraud. This is the ſecondary natural 
ſtate of man, that ariſes from his exter- 
nal circumſtances and wants, which make 
| a ſtate of ſubjection and ſociety neceſſary, 
to reſtrain. him from perpetual - warfare 
and. rapine, in. all communities where 
| ſome men are rich and others poor; for 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that amongſt 
nge where there is no permanent 
poſſeſſion, 
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poſe it is not the liberty of wild beaſts 
that republicans ſeek for, but a mode- 


commonwealths, who carried the dignity 


proved and opulent ſtate, requires reſtraint ; 


it; their fears and danger therefore, not- 


poſſeſſion, and little to be coveted, there 
the fetters of government are unneceſſary. 

4. I did nt ſpeak againſt ſubjeQion, 
but againſt tyranny and ſlavery, - I ſup- 


rate government; and that they only 
avoid tyranny. The Roman and Grecian 


of human nature ſo high, were real ſo- 
cieties, and governed by laws; ſo that 
there is no neceſlity to be unreſtrained, in 
order to be free. 5 „ 


D. The condition of mankind in an im- 


and by laws of neceſſity as ſtrong as fate, 
they cannot live a day in ſafety without 


withſtanding their darling love of free - 
dom, extort obedience from them; 
and at the moment they have attained 
that full liberty that leaves no more to 
1 BEL deſire, 
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deſire, make the moſt inſulting degree 
of tyranny neceſſary to ſave them from 
civil war and mutual carnage, What I 
was ſpeaking of, was the contention be- 
tween ſubjection and that liberty which is 
the beloved object of the ſons of freedom; 
and to conceive what this feally is, let us 
take in the whole ſeries of conduct 
of paſt republicks, in vindication of 
liberty ; and we ſhall find that no people 
ever broke from monarchy, or the go- 
vernment of a few, and adopted the po- 
pular form, ſtopped at any ſtep ſhort of 
anarchy ; but regularly, and with a pre- 
Cipitate inclination, proceeded to demo- 
liſh, ſtep by ſtep, every prerogative of 
the ruling powers, until they came to 
that level, which it is impoſſible to en- 
joy in an opulent ſtate. If the Romans, 

the Carthaginians, the Athenians, and 
every other popular ſtate that ever exiſted, 
proceeded alike, directly and regularly, to 
untie every band of government, until 
oy they 
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they fell into diſorder and anarchy, and 
made a tyranny neceſſary, to ſave them 
from the miſeries of endleſs civil war; 
it cannot be doubted, but the real ob- 
ject of their deſires is that liberty, of 
which human nature is always enamoured, 
and ever incapable of poſſeſſing. Men are 
very often hurried on, by the violence 
of their paſſions, without ſeeing their 
ends, or ſuffering themſelves to take a 
view of the landing-place, to which they 
tend; and reaſon, that eternal volun- 
teer in the ſervice of the paſſions, only 
ſerves to find pretences and excuſes, to 
- juſtify the inclinations. The parliament 
who attacked king Charles I. never ſuſ- 
pected that they were ruſhing into anar- 
chy : they felt the grievance of govern- 
ment; by little and little they eaſed 
themſelves of their burden ; they graſped 
at power; every advance they made to- 
wards freedom only made the remainder 
of ſubjection intolerable to them: 


but 


the 
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the minute they acquired the full poſſeſ- 
ſion of liberty, the tyranny of Cromwell 
became neceſſary, to ſave them won cut- 
ting each others throats. 


Mionteſquieu obſerves, that factions 
and contention are eſſential to free Rates. 
He ſaw plainly the fact, but was not 
quite ſo well apprized of the cauſe ; for 
nothing can be a clearer evidence, that the 
freedom men deſire, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any permanency to the human 
Rate, than that in all ſocieties who adopt 
the principles of liberty, there is a perpetual 
ferment and ftrife, until thoſe principles 


= be ejected out of the conſtitution. The 


oſtraciſm of the Athenians, and the pro- 
ſcriptions of the Romans, demonſtrate 
the natural infirmity of their governments, 
and the want of a ſufficient ruling power. 
Popular ftates are generally paſt remedy, 
before the decay be ſuſpected]; as their final 

| end 
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end approaches, ſactions bring on a conti- 


nual fever, that tends to deſtroy a frame 


that cannot be preſerved; and then an- 


other form of government, which is always 
deſpotic, ſucceeds. Nothing is more ob- 
vious, than that the government of Rome 
was vitally deſtroyed ſome years before 
Cæſar won the deciſive battle of Phar- 
ſalia. It was not his ambition ruined 
the commonwealth, but the fall of the 


commonwealth, which that vigilant poli- 


tician ſaw inevitable, incited his ambition. 
x he prerogatives of the ruling powers 


were the Romans at no other age ſo 
univerſally mad for liberty ; by the en- 


couragement of which ſpirit, that great 


ſtateſman brought the republic to its 
final ruin. There is a truth neceſſary to 


be taken notice of, which Addiſon in 


| his Cato has concealed with great care: 


were in his time utterly exhauſted, yet 


it is, that Cato was the tory and cayalier 
NY ye. q ; of 


$f 
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of his time, who ſtood up for prerogative z 
and that Cæſar, while he was planning the 
deſtruction of the republic, was the whig 
and patron of liberty, who took every op- 
portunity to extend the privileges of the 


people, in order to heighten the diſorder, 
that was then too far gone. Pompey, who 
Vas before Cæſar the patron of the people, 


took exactly the ſame method, for the 


- ſame reaſon; and from the event, we 


may infer, that there are no limits to the 
deſire of freedom ſhort of the deſtruction 


of government; and that there is no 


ſtage of government, in which men are 


more impatient for new degrees of liber- 


ty, than when the commonwealth is upon 


the point of diſſolution, for want of ſut- 
ficient authority. | 


is really inhuman, to give 
me ſuch a fine idea of liberty, and then 
to daſh it to the ground. But ſince the 
liberty men really ſeek and deſire is not 
, | | At- | 


attainable, how comes it to paſs that the 
world has ſuch an 2 PE. for it ? 


D. Pleaſe to recollect ah: I told 
you a while ago, that ſubjection is the 
neceſſary iſſue of vice; and that true 
virtue and dignity require no obedience to 
laws. Liberty is the natural endowment of 
. innocence, conſequently a right to liberty 
infers virtue and dignity, which the re- 
publican always lays open claim to; 
whilſt, on the other hand, ſubjection is 
the cleareſt evidence of a vicious nature, 
and openly impeaches the worth and 
dignity of man, Here you may eaſily 
conceive, why an elevated deportmeut, 
and alſo the tranquil and ſoftened . ap- 
pearance of an eaſy mind, become parts 
of the elegance we admire, They are the 
pictures or ſymbols of internal virtue and 
innocence, . which are the real ornaments 
of 4 man. 1 491-28 


8 " Now 
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To conceive a juſt idea of the paſſion 
of liberty, it is neceſſary to make an efti- 
mate of the powers of human pride and 
conſcience, which form that paſſion. No 
one is able to bear a reproachful idea of 
himſelf, except thoſe few Chriſtians who 
are reſolved in earneſt to attack their own 
vices, and to make the ſacrifice required 
by the goſpel. We ſee the reſt of the 
world making it the chief art of life, and 

employing the moſt refined management, 
to produce to view an amiable picture of 
themſelves, Various treatiſes have been 

written by divines and philoſophers, on 
the manifold and impervious operations of 
pride; and yet no one ever perhaps had 
an idea of the extent of genius, and va- 
'riety of artifice, by which pride conceals 
the corruption of our hearts. The fana- 


= tic indeed, in general terms, acknow- 


ledges the depravity and wretchedneſs of 
his nature; but even this vague acknow- 
ledgement is ſeldom made, until -he has 
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perſuaded himſelf that he is actually pu- 

rified by the particular favour of Provi- 
dence, Pride is not thus employed in 
order to conceal us from others only ; its 
principal addreſs is to hide us from our- 
ſelves, and to ſave us from the inſuffer- 
able feelings of our own depravity, miſery, 
and meanneſs, I join miſery and meanneſs 

to depravity, becauſe we have a tacit ſenſe 
of their aſſociation : we are aſhamed of a 
vile and wretched ſtate as if it were our 
own fault ; our bluſhes for poverty ſhew 
that in ſentiment we acquit Providence of 
the evils. of life, and place them at our 
own doors, although reaſon be unable to 
trace our miſery from our crimes :' 
we alſo conceive a relation between me- 
rit and happineſs; for which reaſon peo- 
ple generally affect the appearance of hap- 
pineſs. In conſequence of the attempt 
men make to impoſe on themſelves, it is 
that we are generally ſtrangers to the ela- 
borate operations and artifices of our own 
* even when it is moſt buſily em- 
| ployed; 


— 
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ployed; for, the ſame reaſons that make 
us deceitful in this matter make us alſo 

deſirous of remaining ſtrangers to the de- 
ceit; we are not willing to know, that 

we are hiding the corruption, whoſe ex- 

iſtence we would fain make a ſecret to 
| ourſelves. 


Now, in liberty, man aſſerts the inc 
nocence and dignity he adores ; he revolts 
againſt reſtraint and ignominy; he lays 
claim to an upright nature, and diſclaims 
with infinite hatred the miſery and vice 
that make a deſpotic government neceſ- 
ſary to chain him down. The real 
grandeur and worth inferred by liberty, 
to man immerſed in the vice he loves, 
impatient of ſhame, and liable to the 
outrage of conſcience, is like the ſuſ- 
penſion of Prometheus's vulture. It lifts 
him out of meanneſs and dejection; it 
ſooths him with a proſpe& of native ex- 
cellence ; it drives ſervile fear at a diſ- 
tance; z it enlarges and ennobles his ſoul ; 


Qa it 
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it inſpices bim with language and at- 
titudes that aftoniſh and raviſh, and 
with ſublime and celeſtial ideas that bear 
him far above the human ſtate. What a 
pity it is that ſuch beauteous viſions have 
no reality but in the imagination ; that 
the ſubjection we fly is as neceſlary, as 
our vice and miſery are real; and that 
the virtue and dignity aſſumed by the 
haughty republican, is falſe and ſpurious, 
ſupported by a mean hypocriſy, and a pride 
that deceives and lies! 


i 1 a. do not triumph 
in my affliction ; I am an Engliſh wo- 
man, and love liberty; why do you 
trample with ſuch inſult on what is ſo 
dear to me ? 


i 
{ 
4 
i 
[ 


5 D. Do _ miſtake me, madam, I love li- 
berty with an enthuſiaſtic paſſion, but I am 
well aſſured it cannot be enjoyed in opu- 
lent. improved ſtates : : I alſo admire the 

noble 
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noble idea of human nature ; j put 1 know 
it is deceitful and falſe, and that man is 
by nature a vicious and miſerable being, 
doomed to ſubjection, ſufferings, and ig- 
nominy. Let us follow the patriot hero 
who has reſcued his country from ſlavery, 
ſurrounded with immortal glory, and 
covered with laurels ever- green, the em- 
blems of eternity; and look upon him 
in the bed of ſickneſs, oppreſſed with vile 
old age, or aghaſt and panting under 
the ſtroke of death the conqueror, and 
aſk ourſelves is this the end of glory? 
But be not caſt down, madam ; life is 
ſhort and fleeting, and it is fated to 
infult and diſtreſs by a hand we cannot 
reſiſt : and indeed ſeeing that eternity lies 
before us, it is very happy for us, 
that it is not in the preſent world this 
fine appetite is to be ſatisfied. The con- 
nection between the fine arts and free- 
dom, brought on the reflections I made 
on the nature of government, which 
were neceſſary to lead you to the fol- 
Q 3 lowing 
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lowing important truth, that the glorious 
idea that inſpires all the arts, was not 


calculated for the preſent ſcene : the en- 


thuſiaſm of genius bears very legibly the 
character of a ſtate infinitely ſuperior to 
this ; where the poet, the orator, the 
ſculptor and painter's ideas, that riſe ſo 
far above nature, will meet equal objects 


4. You have given me ſome en 
in hope: farewell, ſweet undiſturbed liberty, 
till we meet in heaven. I am glad the en- 
fthufiaſm that inſpires the arts ends there; 
and that we have a revelation, even in our 
own boſoms, that we are born for a 
country of rapture, We may expect 
from the lofty views of Chriſtianity, and 
its warmer zeal, much nobler flights of 
fancy than the heathens were capable of. 


4 D. 1 expetied your religious ſenti- 
ments would lead you to the reflection 
you make; but to gre you 2 perfect 
. idea 
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idea of the origin and ſpirit of the fine 
arts, I am obliged to inform you,. that 
we muſt not hope they ſhould ever re- 
vive in their primitive luſtre amangſt us. 
Don't be ſtartled, madam, the Goths and 
Vandals are not broke looſe; it is Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf that is unfavourable to ſome 
of the elegant arts, and will not ſuffer - 
them to flouriſh, 


A. This is indeed a ſtroke I did not 
expect, How is it poſſible that the reli- 
gion, whoſe ſpirit is eternal beauty and 
virtue, ſhould prove deſtructive to taſte; 
a religion that promiſes ſuch noble fates 
to the human ſoul ? I have a curioſity, 
and yet [ am afraid to hear . 


D. T he little digreſſion 1 juſt made 
on the nature of the paſſion of li- 
berty, was a neceſſary introduction to 
ſome reflections I am going to make 
on the influence of Chriſtianity on the 
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fine arts: 1 muſt pray you to obſerve 
carefully, that the Chriſtian religion 


takes the fall of man, and its corrupt 


ſtate for its foundation, and ſtrictly re- 
quires of us a deep ſenſe of our natural 
wretchedneſs and depravity. It is beyond 
the power of thought to form ſo ſtriking 
a picture of human corruption as what is 
exhibited to us by the death of the Son of 
God. We may reflect upon it as long as we 


pleaſe, but the warmeſt imagination will 


never be able to reach, or comprehend, 
the boundleſs iniquity, that this immane 
ſacrifice ſuggeſts, The fixed deſign and 
tenor of revelation is to imbue us with a 
ſenſe of our miſery and vice, to render us 


_ lowly and humble in our own eyes, and 


to ſubdue the deluſive idea of our own 


excellence and worth. For this end, it 


inculcates ſelf- denial, penitence, contrition, 
and prayers, all of them the children of hu- 


mility and ſelf-condemnation. The con- 
ception it gives us of the human ſtate is very 
mortifying. You ſee already, without far- 


ther 
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4a preamble, that politeneſs whoſe 
end it is to make the people we con- 
verſe | with pleaſed with themſelves, 
is a dangerous commerce, that the 
beauties of elegance are ſuſpicious and 
falſe; and that the haughty dignity aſ- 
ſumed by the Greeks and Romans was a 
radical oppoſition to Cbriſtianity. Here 
you may behold, open to your view, the 
rooted and implzcable enmity that muſt 
neceflarily ſubſiſt between the ſpirit of man, 
and Chriſtianity ; between the law of God, 
that draws our happineſs from humility, 
and the principle that elevates and flatters 
the human heart. You ſee Chriſtianity, 
| like a deſpotic and mercileſs tyrant, ſtrip 
off from man all his natural beauty and 
merit; and you ſee the reaſon, why lord 
| Shafteſbury, and other writers who inſiſt 
on the natural dignity of man, become 
proportionably enemies to Chriſtianity, 
When we take into conſideration the true 
proſpect of our religion, we know in a 
moment, why Chriſtian C ints, who were 
paſtve 
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paſſive and meek ſufferers, and were hum- 
ble and lowly in their own eyes, are im- 


proper ſubjects of tragedy, epic poetry, 
ſtatuary, or painting; and why modern 


poets are obliged to bring heathen heroes 
on the ſtage, and give their favourite cha- 
racters the haughty heathen ſentiments of 
virtue; 3 by which means they ſpeciouſly 
undermine the principles of Chriſtianity, 
and debauch the heart, by the beautiful 
pictures they draw of natural dignity and 
Fan of foul. 


A. Cruel LEY to get al I admire, 


and all I reſpect, at war in my breaſt ; 

to give me a fear and horror of the vir- 
tue and dignity I almoſt adore ; to debaſe 
Chriſtianity, and to ſet all that is noble 
and great in oppoſition to it. This is 
ſurely to ſeduce me from religion, and 
make me fling myſelf for relief on Deiſm. 
How much kinder would it be in you, 
to reconcile religion and the elevating 


* 


ſentiments 


. 
. 
. 
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ſentiments that give us Joy and pleaſure 
in our exiſtence, 


| D. 1 might have done fo, it is true, 


and decked out a flattering religion, 


agreeable to the modern taſte; for which 


almoſt every one would give me ſincere 
thanks; but then it would not be 
1cal Chriſtianity, However, let me 
obſerve, that Chriſtianity gives a much 
finer proſpect than it takes away; it 


only takes away a ſeducing, falſe, and 


painted picture of human excellence; 
but in exchange, it lifts the the curtain 


of futurity, and ſhews you a proſ- 
pect of human glory and beauty, that 


will never fade, ſuperior to the vile 
_ inſults of old age, to fortune, tyranny, 


or the grave, Although the ſpurious 


picture of our own virtue gives us more 


gratification and pride, yet the ideas of 


Chriſtianity are infinitely more ſublime 


and affecting. The vaſteſt imagination 
poll 


poſſeſſed by any of the human race, chat 
has come to our knowledge, was un- 
doubtedly Homer's ; yet when moſt on 
fire, how poor and inferior are his ideas 
of divine power, compared to thoſe of 
the Scriptures ; and it is when he ap- 
*proaches to the Chriſtian ideas, that his 
| conceptions of the Gods are truly di- 
vine. The ſoul of man alſo, in ruins 
and depravity, is an object much more 
noble, and alſo more affecting than the 
heathen hero, although not ſo flattering 
or beautiful. We all feel a deep ſenſe of 
our native miſery, and the truth breaks in 
upon us from every quarter; although we 
hide it like midnight conſpirators, and 
dare not breathe it to our own hearing. 
It breaks in upon us in the midſt of 
worldly pomp and pride, and appears 
very conſpicuouſly in the puerile felicity 
we feel in the falſe ſhew of dreſs, the 
falſe dignity, honour, and eaſe we al- 
ſume; all of which we know to be coun- 
terfeit and deceitful, Nothing diſcovers 
| . the 
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the conſcious ſenſe we have of our wretch-_ 
edneſs more than our eagerneſs to get 
it out of view. The deiſt ſhews his 
feeling of guilt, while he fortifies his 


_ ſenſual heart with endleſs ſophiſms 
drawn round it, while he ſeeks to elude 


conſcience, + by arguments evidently 


matched up by diſtreſs and deſpair. It is 


the internal perception of human miſery, 
and of a miſgiving conſcience, that gives 
irreſiſtible force to the wild rhapſodies of 
fanatics. It is in vain to reaſon with 


them againſt a ſentiment they really feel 
and experience; and their diſcourſes are 


infectious, becauſe all mankind feel juſt 
as they do. The fears of ſuperſtition are 

3 like all 
other inſtinctive ſentiments, cannot be 
tried at the bar of reaſon, and yet are 
better eſtabliſhed, and more preſent than 


the concluſions of reaſon. When a horſe 


diſcovers a lion breaking into the paſ- 


tures, and moving towards him, he be- 
holds in his form and terrific motions, 


5 evi- 
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evidences of his might and fury, that will 
not ſuffer him to heſitate or doubt. If 


the horſe were a modern philoſopher, he 


ſhould, at the ſight of an animal fo 
much beneath him in ſize, await at leaſt, 
and put his force to the trial, before he 


drew the ſhameful concluſion ; he ſhould. 


ſuſpect that this dread was a prejudice for 
want of due examination, and he ought 
to ſummon his reaſon to his aſſiſtance. 
But the horſe, by a ſecret light of ſenti- 


ment, which cannot be traced or ac- 
counted for, but which yet is very juſt, 


meaſures in a moment the power of the 
lion with his own, without ſcale or com- 
paſs, without the laws of mechanics or 
geometry, and flies by the impreſſion of 


an internal ſenſe, In like manner the 
fanatic yields to a ſenſe of his natural 


miſery in his own breaſt, convicting as 
fate, although it be without ſenſible proof, 
which generally drives him into enthuſiaſm 
and predeſtination for relief. Thus one 


party of the thoughtful and refleCting, get 
. rid 
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rid of the terrours of Chriſtianity by enthu- 
ſiaſm; another party by philoſophy and 
deiſm, which are only different ſhifts of 
hiding from the ſame ſpectre. But the 
generality of mankind, who are enemies 
to thought, avoid the very approaches of : 
it in diverſion and amuſement. When 
Chriſtianity appeared upon the earth, it 
was this affrighted ſenſe that took the 
alarm againſt it. The world did not regard 
the goſpel as a fable, that deſerved contempt; 
| but as a two-edgedſword that pierced their 
boſoms; and 7zccordingly they ſtarted up 
and attacked it, with a deadly hatred, that 
cannot be attributed to any other cauſe 
than uncommon terrour and reſentment. 
Lou may call religious terrour, as men ge- 
nerally do, by the name of ſuperſtition, and 
then it is a human ſentiment put into ri- 
dicule ; and indeed if men had not dread- 
ful terrours in their own boſoms, which 
they earneſtly deſire to keep in quiet and 
repoſe, they would not diſcover ſo much 
: e reſent- 
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reſentment as they uſually do againſt the 
ſuperſtitious and ſcrupulous, who other- 
Wile are only objects of compaſſion, 


1 certain, that Chriſtianity, from 
the proſpect it give us of our corruption 
and ruin, and the force it receives from 
our internal ſentiments, is capable 
of more affecting and more ſublime 
oratory, than the heathens were able 
to conceive; but then it is terrific and 
unpleaſing to human nature, like the 
ſea in ſtorms about a mariner, who, from 
his little ſkiff, that every moment ſeems 
to be overwhelmed, views the noble 
dreadful ſcene ; but views it in ſuch an- 
| xiety as deſtroys the beauty. 


_ Chriſtians alſo ought, by all the rules 
of theory, to excel the heathens in muſic, 
whoſe religious ideas are ſo ſuperiorly paſ- 
ſionate and noble. It is certain, that 
Chriſtianity naturally familiarizes us to 
the great, the affecting, and plaintive 
: 1 
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paſſions that form the epic part of har- 
mony ; and it may be aſſerted with ſome 
degree of confidence, that wherever the 
taſte of muſic is revived, it will affiſt in 
awaking the other powers of genius, and 
imprefling the mind with a ſublime habit 
of thinking. In ſtatuary and painting, 
_ Chriſtians have no proſpect of equalling 
the heathens. Paſſion and pride are the 
very ſoul of painting; what recourſe then 
has the artiſt, when he draws the great 
models of Chriſtianity, whoſe glory it is 
to ſuffer injuires with patience, and to 
ſtifle the effects of pride, its revenge, its 
diſcontent, its majeſty, and haughty 
port? I before obſerved, that the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity is not favourable to tra- 
gedy; and I believe I may add, that tra- 
gedy will never appear in ſplendor, 
where men's ideas of human worth 
and merit, are formed from genuine 
Chriſtianity. 


i es Since 
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Since I have ſpoken of the effects of 
Chriſtianity on the fine arts, it is not 
wholly beſide my deſign, to obſerve, 
what effect infidelity, which gains ground 

| over all thoſe parts of Europe, where a 
difference in religion hath: obtained, muſt 
have on them. From what 1 have ſaid, 
it appears pretty evident, that where reli- 
gion is turned out, there all the arts, and 
taſte itſelf, muſt utterly ſet in darkneſs 
and vaniſh, The heathen religion, how- 
ever abſurd, imparted thoſe noble ideas 
we find in the heathen works of genius; 
and religion is ſo neceſſary to preſerve 
grandeur of thought, that Lucretius was 
-obliged, in his poetry, to pay his devo- 
tions to the gods he annihilated in his 
arguments. Indeed the ſublime cannot 
ſubſiſt without the awful and mighty 
views of religion; on which account 
great poets, whatever were their private 
opinions, were always in their works men 
3 of eminent piety, On the contray, k 
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infidelity advances and chills the enthu- 
ſiaſm of the mind, the divine and noble 

ideas muſt periſh in poetry, oratory, ſculp- 
ture, and painting. However enthuſiaſm 
be applied, it originally belongs to reli- 
gion, and muſt periſh where religion is 
loſt : genius therefore, which under Go- 
thic obſcurity was only oppreſſed and over- 
whelmed, but {till ſtruggled, muſt ſubmit 
to infidelity, and lie quietly in the grave : 
Epicuriſm, or heathen infidelity, came into 
repute juſt when the arts fell in Greece 
and Rome, I ſhould have obſerved 
before that Chriſtianity gives the beſt 
proſpect of that equality, that conſti- 
tutes the moſt valuable part of free · 
dom. Where the greateſt poſſible free- 
dom is enjoyed, there muſt be in opu- 
lent ſtates, a ſubordination, and the 
croud muſt be for ever diſtreſſed in their 
private eirenmſtanees: : but the chriſtian 
religion puts all upon a level; it opens 
i viewy 


views of glory to the moſt wretched, and 
ſtamps every ſoul with infinite value. 


But when Amelia appears loſt in thought 
and penſive in reflection, it is time to put 
an end to the diſcourſe that occaſions 
her concern. I ſhall only mention in as 
few. words as poſlible, the reſult of 
what we read, and of what we have juſt 
now ſaid. There are in the ſoul original 
ſentiments, which, when man has leiſure 
to turn his attention to them, form his 
diſtinguiſhing charaCter, his genuine taſte 
and judgment : theſe ſentiments, together 
with the elegant arts they give riſe to, 
and his obſtinate affectation of worth and 
_ dignity, all diſcover illuſtrious marks of 
regal grandeur. in -the foul ; this beloved 
grandeur we would fain aſſume in this 
life, for preſent paſſion naturally ſeeks 
preſent enjoyment; and while we are de- 
lighted with the ſublime idea of human 
nature, we fondly deſire that liberty which 
is 
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is the birthright of innocence : but to con- 
found and humble us, human corruption | 
attends for ever, and ſcourges man back 
into vile ſubjection, with the terrors 
of anarchy, confuſion, murders, and in- 
ſecurity. Society and laws are not the 
effects of choice, but of bitter neceſſity, 
that never ſuffered any people to remain 
in a ſtate of freedom, where they had any 
poſſeſſions to be coveted : the ſtern decree 
of bondage, along with the inclemencies 
of life, and its variety of wants and miſe- 
ries, inform us in the language of the 
Almighty, that we are ruined, guilty, and 
condemned ; conſequently, that our pride 
and oppoſition to ſubjection, are preſump- 
tion, rebellion, and fin. The heathen 
religion, which allowed the reality of 
human rectitude and virtue, and appro- 
priated the enthuſiaſtic views to this 
life, gave room to genius to work miracles 
in free ſtates, where the grandeur of hu- 
man nature became a principle of action. 


But 


But Chriſtianity turns our ſublime views 
from this world to their proper ſcene, 

to a future life, and confines- the flight 
and heroiſm of the mind .to devotion, 


fortitude in ſuffering, patience, and to a 


noble conqueſt of the paſſions. 


A. The fine arts, Lam convinced, bear 
à relation to a ſtate in which we are not at 
preſent. I ſee plainly, although that 
ſtate be ſurrounded with clouds, which 
deny a near view of it, yet that it is a 
| Rate of amazing rapture and joy, and that 

the fine arts are indubitable proofs of the 
_ unſpeakable ſublimity of the ſpirit of man. 
Upen the whole, the proſpect you have 
given me, I own is great; but it is alſo 
melancholy and terrible. I am convinced 
that the heathen ideas of human virtue 
and grandeur were falſe and low; yet 
they: are very engaging, and I quit them 
with reluctance, I think I am like Eve 
taking her laſt leave of the garden of 
: | 3 gen, 
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Eden, with the whole world in proſpect 
before her, and heaven in her hope. 
However unbounded her new inheritance, 
and noble the promiſes ſhe received, yet 
| ſhe could not forbear looking back with 
2 ſigh, and feeling a ſecret inclination to 
remain. e | 


THE END. 
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